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Messin’ about in boats; Mouse carol; The golden striker; One never knows; 
Mr. Toad; Wind in the willows; The The rose truc; Cortége: Venice: 
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Diahann Carroll ana The Jazz Combo Wilbur de Paris and his 
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= The Andre Previn Trio hell new New Orleans Jazz 
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Summertime; My man’s gone now; I got . Introduction by Wilbur de Paris; Majorca; 
plenty o’ nuttin’; Bess you is my woman; Mulligan, Art Farmer Juba dance; Toll gate blues; Wrought 
: Oh, I can’t sit down; It ain’t necessarily Black nightgown; Theme from ‘I want iron rag; Cielito lindo; I wish I could 
so; What you want wid Bess; I loves you to live’; Night watch; Frisco club: shimmy like my sister Kate; Banjoker; Piano 
Porgy: There’s somebody knockin’; There’s Barbara’s theme; Life’s a funny thing blues; Farewell blues 
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: Ted Heath and his Music 


The quarter’s jazz records are 
fully detailed with notes on some BIG BAND BLUES 


important issues in the Decca- St. Louis blues; Memphis blues; Blues 
: / group Jazz Supplements. Supple- in the night; Limehouse blues; Basin Street 


ment No. 18 covers Jan.’59 to blues; The jazz me blues; St. James’ 
March ’'59 and Supplement No. 19 Infirmary; Tin roof blues; It’s the 
STEREO OR MONO RECORDS = covers April ’59 to June ’59. You bluest kind of blues my baby sings; 
can obtain your Jazz Supple- Honky tonk train blues; A blues serenade; 
The Decca Record Company Ltd ments either direct from us or Royal Garden blues 


Decca House Albert Embankment London SE11 _fromyour dealer (price 9d. each). © SskKL 4074 © LK 4324 
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With this issue we commence our 
thirteenth year of uninterrupted publica- 
tion, surely an unapproachable record for 
a magazine with an essentially minority 
appeal. It is a record we are proud of, 
we think with some justification. 

During the years the magazine has 
trebled in size from the slim twelve pages 
of the first issue to the thirty-six we now 
give you. This current issue has been 
enlarged still further to forty pages, 
which is the size we hope to keep to 
from now on. 

But, although we are now well estab- 
lished as the biggest, oldest jazz magazine 
in the world today, the lot of a small 
magazine such as this is not entirely a 
happy one in these days of economic 
stress. In the past the ever increasing 
costs of paper, blocks, inks, printing and 
postal charges have entirely been borne 
by us—nothing has been passed onto the 
reader at all. But the time has come 
when something has to be done about 
this, and so it is that with great regret 
we have to announce that as from this 
issue the magazine will cost half-a-crown 
per copy. Our subscription rate will be 
increased to thirty sh'llings a year, but 
subscriptions already in operation will. 
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EDITORIAL 


of course, be honoured at the old rate. 

And so, although the magazine is now 
going to cost you a little more, you are 
going to get more for your money. We 
are increasing the number of pages, and 
it will be our aim this year to give you 
a bigger, better magazine, with more 
pictures and even more articles. Although 
we have no startling new innovations 
planned for future issues, we do have 
some fine, exclusive material for publi- 
cation, and also intend to print several 
discographies of general interest—this is 
a thing we have long wanted to do and 
only lack of space has precluded it in 
It is also our intent to try this 
year to give more space to British bands 
and British jazz. 

Don’t forget that we are always happy 
to hear from you at any time, and if any 
of you think you are writers, we are 
always pleased to read what you have 
MSS should te typewritten, 
double spaced, and if required io be 
returned must be accompanied by a 
stamped address envelope. Any published 
manuscript will be paid for. 

A Happy New Year to you, with much 
good jazz reading. 


The Editor. 


Cover photo: SARAH VAUGHAN photo by Flair, courtesy ‘Melody Maker’ 
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PROGRESS REPORT: 


A reaction to hearing the M.j.Q. 


after two years. 


by 
MAX HARRISON 


Many of the most far-reaching innova- 
tions in jazz have been the work of 
individuals. The most obvious example 
is Armstrong’s abandonment of the 
ensemble to establish the improvised 
solo as the most forceful means of jazz 
expression. More recently people like 
Monk, Rollins and Ornette Coleman have 
shown significant advances are still being 
made by the individual. There have 
been a few groups, however, that while 
containing fine soloists have produced 
valuable music, chiefly as the result of 
well-directed collective effort. Pre- 
eminent among these are the Ellington 
Orchestra and the Modern Jazz Quartet. 
Both have a_ reciprocal composer- 
performer relationship in which — par- 
ticularly in the quartet—every man plays 
a part in the creation of music that is 
shaped by the composer-leader. In 
certain respects the two groups have in 
their different fields achieved similar 
ends. In the ’thirties Ellington solved 
the dual problem of form and content 
for the large band and in the decade just 
ended the M.J.Q. reached solutions to 
the same problem a to small 
modern groups. n Lewis has also 
broadened the range of compositional 
techniques usable in jazz and the quartet 
has altogether brought improvising and 
composing into a more closely interacting 
relationship than ever before. Perhaps be- 
cause it has achieved so much already 
one no longer expects anything from the 
Quartet as startling as its past master- 
pieces like Three Windows or Versailles. 
The recent tour was therefore both wel- 
come and timely for its demonstration 
that as much is happening within the 
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group as ever, that new paths are still 
being explored. 

On its visit two years ago the most 
striking feature of the Quartet’s work was 
the masterly use of counterpoint. Such 
pieces as Concorde showed a contra- 
puntal method of collective improvisation 
had been evolved that while derived from 
classical practice was perfectly absorbed 
both into the jazz idiom and the group’s 
needs. This aspect was far less promi- 
nent at last year’s concerts and Lewis 
appears to be developing his powers of 
what might be termed musical character- 
isation. Despite the onomatopoeic 
effects of One Never Knows and the early 
record of Autumn In New York Lewis 
has never evinced real leanings towards 
programme music in the manner of Liszt 
or Richard Strauss. That he is respon- 
sive to visual images is shown by The 
Queen’s Fancy, inspired by a film of the 
Coronation of Elizabeth II, and Sun 
Dance, inspired by the Hopi dancers of 
New Mexico. More consistently, though, 
has he attempted musical reflections of 
character in something of the style of 
Ellington’s Portrait Of The Lion and 
Portrait Of Bert Williams. First came 
Fontessa with its impressions of Harle- 
quin, Pierrot and Columbine, three of the 
stock figures of the Commedia dell’arte. 
This was followed by the more diversi- 
fied characterisation of _ the Sait-on 
Jamais film score. To Fontessa have 
now been added a number of comple- 
mentary pieces that together make up 
The Comedy. At the recent concerts La 
Cantatrice, an impression of a minor 
Commedia figure, was linked with a new 
piece on Harlequin and the three-part 
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In these Lewis achieves 


Fontessa itself. 
a richness of suggestion that surpasses 
not only the Ellington portraits but also 
such works as Smetana’s autobiographical! 
string quartet Aus Meinen Leben. At 
the same time the pieces are satisfying 


in themselves as jazz aside from their 
explicit extra-musical associations. Surely 
no one but Lewis would have been bold 
enough to believe this possible within the 
field of modern jazz nor would even he 
have succeeded without any group but 
the M.J.Q. Altogether The Comedy 
illuminates another side of the composer 
and the further potential of the group. 


Another rew facet is the occasional 
fragmentation of melodic lines particu- 
larly in theme statements. The themes 
of Django, It Don’t Mean A Thing, Con- 
firmation and especially Yardbird Suite 
are broken up and presented a bar or 
two at a time on different instruments. 
In It Don’t Mean A Thing the theme 
chorus even has several different tempos. 
This melodic discontinuity may be an 
unconscious result of Lewis’s revard for 
Webern and his pointilliste method of 
orchestration. 


Such devices can only be employed in 
the more or less pre-determined sections 
of each piece and the Quartet’s most dis- 
tinctive quality remains its subtle and 
fluid balance between preparation and 
spontaneity. Milt Jackson, Lewis and the 
others continue to improvise more than 
any other group we are likely to hear 
and play quite different solos on consecu- 
tive performances of the same item. In 
a few pieces such as Jt Don’t Mean A 
Thing piano and vibraharp imorovise 
together without support from bass or 
percussion but still maintain full 
rhythmic impetus. The basic features of 
each composition remain unchanged—the 
theme of Ralph’s New Blues is still 


announced in cannon, for instance—but 
there is very much alteration in detail. 
Each item in the repertoire is subject to 
continual revision and such pieces as 
The Queen's Fancy, Django, I'll Remem- 
ber April and Fontessa are played rather 
differently from two years ago— and 
differently again from the recordings. 
Conversely long-term preparation is 
demonstrated by the fact the Quartet has 
only recently begun to play Ray Brown’s 
Pyramid in public although it was written 
and given to them two years ago. 


While changes are noticeable every- 
where the repertoire in itself is not vastly 
different. Some of the old pieces have 
already been mentioned and others re- 
tained include Cortege, Softly As In The 
Morning Sunrise, The Golden Striker, 
Yesterdays and Now’s The Time. Among 
the additions are Festival Sketch, Mid- 
sOmmer and selections from the score of 
Odds Against Tomorrow. These latter 
are: A Social Call, No Happiness and 
a charming waltz called Skating In 
Central Park. This is one of the few 
really successful pieces of jazz out of 4/4 
time and ranks with Jackson’s Soul In 
3/4 and Rollins’s first recording of 
Valse Hot. 


The ensemble playing, though it has 
to be adjusted to a different hall every 
day, is more remarkable than ever. 
Despite the divergent characters of the 
instruments one thinks of the Quartet as 
an indivisible entity rather than four 
separate constituents. Even so each 
member is acutely aware of what the 
other three are doing. Lewis’s accom- 
paniments especially are not mere back- 
grounds but form a kind of enhancing 
commentary on the solos they support. 
The individual musicians’ qualities are 
too well known by now to be detailed 
here. Jackson played a more powerful 
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vibraharp than on the last tour and 
seems to get an even greater variety of 
nuance than before . As I have said else- 
where, a lot of nonsense has been written 
about Jackson as a musician full of ‘funk’ 
and ‘soul’. Nothing could be more mis- 
guided than to think of him as an instinc- 
tive and unthinking creator. The stylistic 
purity of his ballad and blues solos and 
the immaculate phrasing are evidence of 
vigilant control and a cultivated sensi- 
bility. How High The Moon, one of 
his solo features, was a masterly example 
of the development of ideas in an ex- 
tended improvisation. 

While the impact of Jackson’s playing 
must be felt by everyone the quiet 
eloquence of Lewis’s improvising is a 
degree less obvious. Yet in these piano 
solos poise and sensitivity unite with an 
unusual control of the instrument to 
produce music of grace, clarity and 
freshness. Indeed freshness, the adapt- 
ability to change, the response to new 
sia is perhaps the rarest quality the 

M.J.Q. possesses. The complex innova- 
tions in form and content may be 
attractively daring but the freshness their 
music has now retained for several years 
is possibly the surest sign of its worth. 

Even a few years ago the idea of two 
local artists appearing with a group like 
this would have been unthinkable. Now, 
however, Joe Harriott and Ronnie Ross 
were obvious choices. Both played very 
well with the Quartet in Bag’s Groove, 
Night In Tunisia and All The Things 
You Are obviously finding the rhythm 
section a wonderful stimulus and readily 
fitting themselves to unfamiliar  sur- 
roundings. They played with sensitivity 
and real melodic invention in their ballad 
selections. In J Didn’t Know What T me 
It Was at the first Kilburn concert Har- 
riot showed himself to be a figure of 
considerably more than local significance. 
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Visits by American jazzmen to these 
shores are not rare nowadays, but 
nevertheless, when a _ contingent of 
eighteen musicians hits town it is quite 
an occasion. The Newport Jazz Festival 
package, which aroused controversy in 
the musical press owing to the over- 
crowding of the bill, contained such 
stars as Buck Clayton, Dizzy Gillespie 
and Dave Brubeck—so it was not sur- 
prising that lesser-known names were 
rather overlooked when _interviewing- 
time came around. 


We don’t recall seeing any lengthy 
mention in concert reviews of Buck’s 
left-handed drummer, Herbie Lovelle; 
but together with bassist Gene Ramey 
he was responsible for the consistent 
beat generated by the rhythm section. 
Herbie has only been a professional for 
just under ten years, but he nevertheless 
deserves an article to serve as a back- 
ground to his musicianship. Possessed of 
a charming personality and vital phil- 
osophy of life, he was at first rather 
reluctant to talk about his career, but 
during the course of several highly 
enteriaining days spent in his company 
we managed to persuade him to give us 
the facts. Here then, in his own words, 
is an account of what Herbert Edward 
Lovelle assured us was “a most unin- 
teresting career” - 

I was born in Brooklyn, New York, 
in 1924 which makes me the youngster 
of the band. Both my uncles were 
drummers and I used to mimic them 
with ice-cream sticks on the floor. [| 
started a little clarinet too, but couldn’t 
master it. . . I felt closer to the drums, 
but I really played terribly . . . even 
now! Round about 1935 there used to 
be lots of bands playing around, in fact 
each neighbourhood had at least two. 
The most prominent in Brooklyn was Joe 
Alston’s band, which was later taken over 
by Tiny Bradshaw. I used to go and 
sit and listen to rehearsals and they were 
all influences on me. Joe Alston and 
his brother Albert, who played drums, 
and Herbie Thomas (piano) were very 
friendly and they used to fix my push- 
carts for me. They talked about music 
and how great my uncle, Arthur Herbert, 
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was. During that time I used to sneak 
down to the Rosebud where my uncle 
had a small group, and I used to peep 
in and listen to him. He’s played with 
Coleman Hawkins and Jan Savitt and he 
originated the “shuffle” rhythm, being 
known as “the man with the left-handed 
right.” Pete Brown was one of the 
more prominent ones playing at that 
time and he was quite an inspiration to 
all the younger musicians around. 

A few years later I was hanging around 
the Bedford Ballroom, a_ dance-hall 
where all the bands came to play in 
Brooklyn. I was too young to pay 
admission to go in, but I used to hang 
around with a gang of older fellows and 
my friends used to pitch me up from 
the alleyway to the window-sill of the 
men’s-room and Id climb in through the 
window. The attendants and bouncers 
knew me very well and would let me 
look through the door of the men’s-room. 
I was always getting scolded for getting 
in late! 

Everyone had a piano at that time... 
every child had to play some musical 
instrument. If you had no piano you 
were more or less looked down on, you 
know? Fellows of sixteen, seventeen, 
used to get together and form little bands 
and I would go and listen, aching to play 
drums... but I wasn’t good enough, still 
being considered a young boy then. In 
this way I got very friendly with the 
Manhattan Sextet and I used to go to all 
their rehearsals. The group was headed 
by Steve Puliam (trombone), with Jimmy 
Nottingham (trumpet), Vincent Bair-Bay 


(alto), Vernon’ Story (tenor), Duke 
Jordan (piano), Bubber Bolden (bass), 
Eddie Tamm (drums), and a _ little 


vocalist called Jeri Faison. Eddie Tamm 
was later replaced by Charlie Hawkins 
and Max Roach also did a stint with the 
group. I was influenced greatly by him. 
We grew up and went to school to- 
gether, as he lived just around the corner 
from me. But I play nothing like him, 
he was just an incentive to me. 

I used to hang around all the time, 
and became more or less so attached 
that during rehearsals I was allowed to 
suggest certain things which, surprisingly, 
were accepted! The band was becoming 
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well-known, so well-known, in fact, that 
they were giving the top band in Brook- 
lyn a lot of competition. This band was 
led by Joe Gordon who had a flashy 
director—all the bands had directors in 
those days—and the Manhattan Sextet 
felt they needed a director. So with me 
being a friend, suggestive and helpful, 
I became Musical Director. I was 
billed as “The Stokowski Of Jazz” 
because I used to direct the band with 
my fingers. By the way, this band won 
the 1939 World’s Fair Amateur Band 
Contest and the drummer, Charlie 
Hawkins, won the Gene Krupa Award. 

We used to rehearse like mad all week 
long but only got about $2.50 and sand- 
wiches for jobs. But we were as happy 
as larks—in fact we were travelling to 
places like Quoge, way out on Long 
Island, which was nothing more than an 
Indian reservation. I was only sixteen 
or seventeen then, and I’m still trying to 
figure out why my mother let me go. 
There was great competition throughout 
the three bands—The Manhattan Sextet, 
Joe Gordon’s and another group led by 
Clarence Berry—we had great battles and 
cutting contests. I used to buy my own 
clothes at that time, begging from the 
family and working as a soda-jerk, but 
I had a change of clothes after every 
set, right on down to borrowing my 
brother-in-law’s tails . . . I was the only 
bandleader in Brooklyn with tails at that 
time. The others quickly followed suit. 

So, between going to school, working 
in the drug-store, getting older, working 
in a garment centre after school, and 
directing the band at weekends, I was 
pretty busy. I still had a love of drum- 
ming, but I never dared play because 
there were too many good drummers 
around. 

Then I got married, and soon after- 
wards the war started. In the Army I 
worked as a rigger’s helper, in a muni- 
tions arsenal and as a small arms tech- 
nician. In 1943 I became a Staff-Sergeant 
and six months before coming home I 
played with a group called Les Swingsters 
International, formed by a very impul- 
sive warrant officer named Johnson. This 
band was voted the second best in the 
E.T.O., second only to Glenn Miller, 
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and at the time that Glenn was lost, he 
was on his way to play a concert with 
us in Paris. I travelled to various army 
camps and learned how to use the sock- 
cymbal, or hi-hat. Technical Sergeant 
Jimmy Mobley, who plays bass and 
guitar and does arrangements, was the 
leader and the others were Charlie 
Babbe (alto), Charlie Gray (tenor), Eddie 
Nedes, Charlie Ware, Earl Brown (trum- 
pets), Jimmy Baylor (a very fine trumpet 
who took the recording of Jimmy Lunce- 
ford’s Along With You and copied it 
note for note . .. very intricate sax 
choruses) and Fats “someone” (trom- 
bone). There were two bands in the 
Special Service unit and we used to do 
concerts with the other, in which Kenny 
Clarke and John Lewis played. Then 
we were finally discharged one by one, 
each going our separate ways. There 
were hopes of the band rejoining in 
America, but it never happened. 

I came home and tried to be the good 
husband and forgot about music from 
1946 to 1948. I got a job in General 
Foods Corporation making “Jello”, and 
this used to drive me mad—the machines 
going in the same certain rhythm. I 
did jewellery polishing and was an 
apprentice watchmaker . . . that’s before 
and after the Army. The competition 
that had prevailed earlier was even more 
so when I got out of the Army, and I 
tried to make up my mind whether to 
continue making Jello or to become a 
musician. 

I decided that I was going to be a 
musician and began to mingle with 
fellows in different clubs and groups. I 
went out at weekends playing jam- 
sessions, and Thursday nights to the 78 
Club, the Verona Café, the Arlington 
Inn, etc., where you’d find musicians like 
Ray Abrams, Max Roach, Cecil Payne, 
Johnny Hardy, Leonard Gaskin, Wynton 
Kelly and Franklin Skeete. I used to 
go and try to sit in but I had them 
refuse to play with me. When I came 
on to the stand the bassist would sud- 
denly walk off, then the pianist would 
get up and leave, and then all the horns 
would walk off the stand, leaving me 
drumming on my own. It was the same 
at the bar; you’d go for a drink and 
they had their own little cliques and 
would turn their backs on you and start 
talking. They used to lay in wait for 
other musicians to come along so they 
could cut them. 

In order to play, I had to get in with 
the manager of the club and run my 
own sessions with B. T. Lundy (tenor) 
. . . he used to be with Tadd Dameron, 
Wynton Kelly (piano), and Abdul Ahmed 
Malik on bass, who’s been playing with 
Monk recently. He was the one who 
suggested I play my cymbals a certain 
way to give it a poSiiive “ting-t-ting” 
sound .. . the secret of playing the ride 
cymbal which I haven’t changed since— 
I decided that that was it. I had to go to 
different clubs to try to drum up work 
for weekends, but I was still making 
Jello. Then I ran into the problem of 
the Union card, so in 1949, decisions in 
my home-life having been made, with 
my newly-acquired Union card and a 
$75 unmatched set of drums, I was lucky 
enough to get with Hot Lips Page. I 
travelled all over the Eastern part of the 
country with Lips and while I was with 
him I met Big Sid Catlett and we became 
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good friends. He told me many things 
but I’m afraid that I forgot most of 
them. About two weeks after I met him, 
though, he died and it was a great loss 
for he kind of put his arm around me 
and looked after me like an uncle. 

While I was with Lips I met Walter 
Page and Buddy Tate. The personnel of 
the group was Lips on trumpet, Jimmy 
Buxton (trombone), Vinnie Bair-Bay 
(alto), Buddy Tate (tenor, later replaced 
- Ray Abrams), Walter Page on bass, 
Skip Hall (piano), and myself on drums. 
On the opening night of my first pro- 
fessional job we were playing Yale 
University, at a big concert with Mary 
Lou Williams and Sidney Bechet. I’ve 
got the solo opening eight bars . . . the 
curtains opened and I hit about two licks 
and the set fell apart! The tom-tom 
went one way and the cymbal rolled 
across the stage. I was left sitting there 
with nothing but the snare; the bass drum 
had rolled right out into the audience. 
Tate just about cracked up. In fact, the 
whole band died of laughter and Lips 
was left playing by himself. From that 
night on I got the nickname of Old 
Folks from Buddy, and he still tells 
people that story. While Lips was play- 
ing with no rhythm section, I was down 
in the audience collecting the various 
pieces. After the concert Lips came over 
to me, put his arm round me and said 
affectionately, “Son, you’ve got to get 
some drums.” Just like that. 

After that I used to worry every night 
until Walter Page tucked me under his 
wing. He was like my uncle, and he 
used to tell me when to increase volume 
or stay steady. He'd stay right behind 
me and tell me how to relax. Then he’d 
say, “Come on, have a drink and relax: 
take it easy... .’ He used to whisper 
in my ear and tell me what to play... 
shading and dynamics. Then I met 
Truck Parham who gave me quite a 
few pointers, too. Bass players and I 
always seem to get along, fellows like 
Gene Wright, Gene Ramey and Peck 
Morrison. 

Now Lips was the original, the man 
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who opened the door for me. He was 
the type of man, the more he played 
the stronger he got. He was also full 
of surprises: he’d rehearse all day long 
and then go on the bandstand and play 
something entirely different, which more 
or less keeps you on your toes, you 
know. He also kept me from a bad 
environment. Plenty of musicians used 
to come around and ask you to go places 
with them and he would know who I 
should and should not go with... I 
took notice of him when he told me 
not to go. Not only musicians most of 
the time, but so-called hangers-on. He 
knew all the pushers and steered me 
clear of dope and that. He was very 
wise, and old as I was, I was ignorant 
to that way of life. 

I was with Buddy Tate for a short 
time after I left Hot Lips. Skip Hall 
was on piano, Joe Scott on bass and 
Irving Stokes on trumpet. Lips got 
angry with Buddy because he thought 
he’d stolen his band from him. The 
group did very well musically, but Buddy 
couldn’t find enough steady work at that 
time so I had to leave. 

I have recorded with Art Farmer for 
Prestige and this was the first oppor- 
tunity I had to record in his vein. We 
worked together in Birdland for a while 
and then I was with Slim Gaillard and 
Hal Singer, but all not for too long. I 
wasn’t fired from these jobs, mind you 
they just folded up. I was only fired 
once and that was with Arnett Cobb: 
he said that I wasn’t playing the music, 
but I thought so! When I was with 
Arnett the others were Charlie Ferguson 
(tenor), Gene Wright (bass), George 
Rhodes (piano) . . . you don’t hear much 
ot these fellows, but they’re all good 
musicians . . . Dicky Harris, a very fine 
trombone player who's been smothered 
in America, and Eddie Lewis (trumpet). 
The type of music people now call 
rock’n’roll was once called rhythm-and- 
blues, and fellows like Gene Wright and 
Charlie Ferguson made some of the first 
recordings. You know the King Pleasure 
sessions? I did all those with Charlie 
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Ferguson, Ed Lewis on trumpet and Peck 
Morrison on bass. These were made in 
New York in December 1952, and in- 
clude Red Top and Jumpin With 
Symphony Sid. 

Then, from Arnett to Lucky Thomp- 
son’s band which reminded me of the 
early days in Brooklyn—we rehearsed 
some but got no jobs. Gill Askey was 
on trumpet, Ed Swanston (piano), Peck 
Morrison (bass), the late Kirby Alex- 
ander on alto and Ellington valve-trom- 
bonist John Sanders, who played regular 
trombone in those days. We finally got 
work in the Savoy Ballroom and became 
almost as competitive as the Savoy 
Sultans when they were playing there. I 
made a few records with Lips and Lucky, 
but don’t ask me the names .. . I'd have 
to hear them played to know whether I 
was on them or not. Oh yes, I remember 
Baby, It's Cold Outside, amongst others 
with Lips. 


Mention of Lucky Thompson brought 
forth pertinent comments from 
Herbie on Lucky's exile in France from 
the “vultures’ who run the music- 
business in his home-land. . . . 


It's hard to take the treatment that 
Wwe are expected to accept. Someone 
asked me last night why the American 
musician comes over here and wants to 
stay. I'd say it’s because of a great 
feeling of freedom, emotionally and 
economically. Jazz is not received in 
America in its real form, it’s a com- 
mercial product. The sincere musician 
feels he is accepted more in foreign 
countries, which he is. At home he is 
accepted only for his ability to make 
money, but in foreign lands he is 
accepted for his musical ability. One of 
the reasons I came over is for the free- 
dom and peace of mind. On the other 
hand, I feel that without that attitude 
in America the musician wouldn’t play 
with such fire and feeling. Now Lester 
loved music and he and Charlie Parker 
felt the pressure and it comes out in their 


playing. That's what made them so 
great. 

I was with Lucky Millinder for some 
time . . . just in and out of his band. 


You know, do an _ engagement, do 
another job, and then go back again and 
so on. Being in his band is an educa- 
tion in music. He is amazing in his 


knowledge of the arrangements in his 
group, not being able to read music him- 
self. A drummer could come in, sit 
down and as long as he kept his eyes on 
Lucky ... okay. He taught me a lesson: 
always watch your director. He was a 
stickler for effects and shading and 
tempo .. . any time I made a mistake he 
was aware of it, I'd immediately start 
to fix my foot-pedal which got me off the 
hook many times. And sometimes I 
think he knew better but he was very 
sympathetic; he had a big heart and he 
gave me quite a bit of freedom. 

Now I also did a few dates with Earl 
Hines . . . I used to watch him and he 
reminded me of Jo Jones, because of his 
personality. He used to project from 
his instrument and I tried to get some 
of that from them. Earl also coached 
me on the effectiveness of the drum solo. 
He taught me to try and take a solo 
with effective simplicity. I also did a 
short stint with Teddy Wilson in colleges 
and things like that. I was so busy 
listening to him, that you more or less 
lay under him to listen to what he was 


* doing, which in it’s way is good because 


you also need that to govern your 
dynamics in the spot. He taught me to 
be subdued but forceful. 

In the early part of 1950 I was with 
Johnny Moore’s Three Blazes, with his 
brother Oscar, who used to be with the 
Nat “King” Cole Trio, on guitar, and 
Wynton Kelly on piano. One time we 
got stranded in Los Angeles for ten days; 
we had a car and used to have to charge 
the battery every night . . . this time we 
forgot. The only time we ever ate food 
was when Oscar had a lucky day fishing. 
We ate only hamburgers and potato- 
chips once a day and had a budget of 
32 cents a day .. . sure hope that never 
happens again! 

I played with Jimmie Rushing, too. 
I’m afraid that I can’t remember the 
personnel apart from Rudy Powell on 
alto, but Jimmie and I used to argue 
practically every night because he told 
me to lay down a back-beat and I used 
that old-time stuff. -He’d say, “Oh man, 
don’t play that old-time stuff,’ and Id 
figured he wasn’t modern enough and so 
I played that way. But oh no, you don’t 
change Jimmie . . . he was in the studio 
when we were making Songs For 
Swingers and I was laying down the beat 
and he looked at me, shook his head and 


said with a smile, “It took you ten years 
didn’t it?” 

In 1951 I made a session with Jessie 
Powell which was a real happy one. This 
was the date that put him on the map... 
in fact he still talks about it.” * 

You know, I like all kinds of jazz and 
I think a good drummer should be able 
to play with any style of group. I spent 
about four months playing Dixieland 
with Lips in Jimmy Ryan’s and I was 
asked to go with Wilbur DeParis, bu [ 
didn’t want to get stuck there. t’s 
always been my ambition to play with 
any Stylists, to fit in anywhere. In 1955 
I played with the Double Rhythm 
Orchestra. We had two drummers, my- 
self and Kelly Martin, who’s now with 
Erroll Garner. Well, this was a band 
consisting of two guitars, two pianos, 
two bass, two drums, six reeds (King 
Guion, the leader played sax also), three 
trombones and four or five trumpets. 
Surprisingly enough, we had a quiet 
sound. We did TV shows and were quite 
an attraction because of the two drum- 
mers, but Guion was asked to take Kelly 
and me off the show, us being the only 
Negroes. He refused to do this, though, 
and so the job folded. Kelly taught me 
to “settle and relax when there was a 
lot going on; in fact you had to be 
relaxed ... it’s not the easiest thing in 
the world playing with two drummers! 

Then in 1955 I was with Billy Williams, 
who had a little singing group and trio 
. .. that’s the Billy Williams who had a 
hit of I’m Gonna Sit Right Down And 
Write Myself A Letter. We travelled all 
over the West and in that way I wound 
up seeing all the States. I went back 


home and relaxed for the next two years, - 


as my son became a teenager and I de- 
cided it was time to stay home. For the 
past two years I’ve been with Sam “ The 
Man” Taylor: Sam on tenor: Lee 
Anderson (piano), Barney Richmond 
(bass), and vocalist Johnny Brown. We 
play all around Manhattan, Jersey, 
Brooklyn, the Bronx ... we just ride 
around home. 

1Note: records released in the U.S.A. on King 
were made on Nov. 3rd, 1951 and comprise 
“My Natch’l Man’’, ‘“‘Love Is A Fortune’’, ‘‘As 
Long as You're Satisfied’ and ‘“‘The Walkin’ 
Blues’. Personnel: Buck Clayton (tpt), J. J. 
Johnson (tbn), Powell (tenor), Ceci! Payne 
(bari), Bill Doggett (pno), Johnny jonus (gtr), 
Jam Smith (bass), Herbie Lovelle (dms), Fluffy 
Hunter (vc). 
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OPINIO 


STEVE RACE 


This is one of a series of taped interviews with musicians, | 
who are asked to give a snap opinion on a set of records 
played to them. Although no previous information is given 
as to what they are going to hear, they are, during the actual 
playing, handed the appropriate record sleeve. Thus in no 
way is their judgment influenced by being unaware of what 
they are hearing. As far as possible the records — to 
them are currently available items procurable from any 
record shop. 

Steve Race is too well known to need any lengthy 
introduction here. TV executive, critic and pianist, he is 
a man whose work brings him to the attention of millions. 
Yet at heart Steve remains the genuine jazz lover, with a 
keen interest in all aspects of the music. 

Sinclair Traill. 


“Clarinet a la King’. Benny Goodman. Philips BBL 7318 

That new version of his old opus, despite the modern record- 
ing techniques, doesn’t swing nearly as much as did the original. 
I have always liked Eddie Sauter’s arrangements, particularly 
in this number. Goodman is interesting, he still keeps his old 
tone, and, of course, we are hearing it better now thanks to 
development in sound technique, but he doesn’t seem as inter- 
ested in what he is doing—it shows in his playing. Also he 
doesn’t swing as he did. He plays quite faultlessly but nothing 
very much seems to happen. I'll take the original any time. 


“Memories of You’’. Charlie Mingus (East Coasting). 
Parlophone PMC 1092 
That was a fantastic bore! When I’m playing records to 
myself at home that is the kind of track I try to avoid—unless 
I’m being very conscientious, and feel that I must work my 
way through every bar in the album. You know, when I was 
a student I was given a lot of advice that later, in the jazz 
world, turned out to be very useful. One piece of advice I 
received from the man who taught me composition was, always 
to write horizontally, not vertically. By that, he meant do 
your thinking in a horizontal sense. This is a first class éx- 
ample of someone writing vertically, thinking, ‘“‘Here is a 
chord, Ill try this. Now what’s the next note? Ah, here is 
a chord to go with this one.” If we were giving marks, that 
record would receive a bored nil from me. 


“Don’t Get Around Much Anymore’’. Mose Allison Trio. Esquire 32-083 

I adore this man! Every now and again someone comes 
along who is able to fill the gaps in jazz, in the same way that 
soon after the war Erroll Garner managed to some extent to 
bridge the gap between the traditionalists and the modernists. 
Right now, in some curious way Ray Charles is bridging the 
same sort of gap between rock’n’roll and jazz, and Mose 
Allison has come along to establish the fact that there is a 
nice middle course between two extremes of jazz. One of 
these days I am quite prepared to see Mose Allison become 


a resounding success in the popular field. I love his piano 
playing: it has those folksy, prairie kind of overtones that I 
hear so much in Brubeck’s playing. I can listen to Allison 
with pleasure at any time. It’s a strange thought that between 
them Ray Charles, Erroll Garner and Mose Allison could 
produce something that would interest everybody in every 
field of popular music. 


“Fine and Dandy’’. Dorothy Donegan. Capitol T 1155 

That’s the kind of record that makes me say, wonderful, 
but. . . .!| Miss Donegan is a very facile pianist, and has a 
nice sort of approach to that number, but I’m still bothered by 
the fact that something always comes between women and 
jazz. I noticed it recently in New York listening to Marion 
McPartland. There is still something that prevents Marion 
from relaxing and swinging, and it is the same thing here. 
Donegan seems to push the beat. That “stab” business of 
hers with the left hand (which incidentally is encouraged by 
the drummer), is a shame. The result is an unrelaxed per- 
formance, and jazz for me must always be relaxed. I get this 
feeling with every woman jazz musician—the fault may be 
mine, but women in jazz seem to me to have a feeling of in- 
security; as though they were trying too hard. 


“It Might as Well be Spring’’. Sonny Stitt. Vogue LAE 12191 

I thoroughly enjoyed that! The tune_as a jazz vehicle 
hasn’t been exploited as much as it might, and Stitt and Hank 
Jones are amongst the few modernists that can please and 
entertain me at this slow ballad tempo. One thing amuses me 
particularly about this record: have you noticed the sleeve 
notes? They end with the majestic words “ Alun Morgan, 
Dorking, May 11, 1959,” rather as one might see “Bernard 
Shaw, Ayot St. Lawrence, 1927.” Nothing else to say except 
that I love Stitt. 


“Houpé’’/‘‘Upper and Outest’’. Duke Ellington (Anatomy of a Murder). 
Philips BBL 7315 

One of the few really beautiful sounds in jazz is Johnny 
Hodges’ alto. It sometimes troubles me that although we 
often seek other qualitics in jazz we seldom seek the quality 
of beauty. These days we cultivate exciting sounds, com- 
mercial sounds and all kinds of gimmicky sounds, but not 
beautiful ones, as we did before modern jazz came along. 
Good music to me is beauty. However, as long as Hodges 
and one or two others are around I suppose we really have 
nothing to worry about on that score. This Houpé is a typical 
piece of Ellington, though I was a little bothered by its simi- 
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larity to some other tune—I think it was Gershwin’s But Not 
For Me. It’s not quite as harmonically original as some of 
the things Duke’s written for Hodges, but it’s a lovely theme 
and a beautiful experience to listen to it. The track which 
followed, Upper And Outest, disappointed me in one sense. 
The average jazzman, when given a Hollywood film score to 
compose, always seems to go for that slow, heavy triplet 
cymbal-bashing noise, and I had hopes that Ellington of a!l 
people could get away from it, but there was a lot of Peter 
Gunn cliché writing about that movement. A few bars in, one 
suddenly gets that unmistakable sound of Carney’s baritone and 
from then on all is well, until near the end when Cat Ander- 
son starts blowing those dog-disturbing squeals. When I get 
this record I'll fade it just before Cat Anderson begins. 


“It Ain’t Necessarily So’. Rex Stewart (Porgy and Bess Revisited). 
Warner Bros W1260 
That was a nice bit of programme planning on your part. 
Just as Johnny Hodges seems to me to have cultivated the 
beautiful sound, so Rex Stewart has on the other hand culti- 
vated an ugly one. It’s the kind of ugliness we happily accept 
in jazz, but it still causes me concern sometimes that a sound 
that is of itself so unpleasant should become one of the 
definitive sounds of the music we are dedicated to. I know 
I have to be careful about Rex Stewart because he is the 
jazzman who dedicated a tune to Sinclair Traill by name! All 
the same I think there is something of the clown in Rex’s 
playing, which disturbs me when I am listening from a purely 
musical standpoint. I could have done without that horse 
neigh he played somewhere in the middle. And in the very 
last melodic phrase, either something went very wrong or else 
he lost his sense of pitch. I don’t know exactly what hap- 
pened, but I think that particular take would have been better 
unissued. One other thing, I didn’t like the arrangement by 
Jim Timmins. If you are featuring a trumpet with such great, 
but nevertheless limited, talents as Rex Stewart, it’s a pity to 
surround him in the arrangement with a lot of fiery trumpet 
players. His horn should appear in the setting of some other 
instruments, trombones or saxes or whatever it may be. It’s 
a mistake to have a kind of cutting competition going as they 
did there. Poor Rex wasn’t meant to play against such a 
towering mass of brass players. Don’t think I’d ever write off 
Rex Stewart—far from it—but I didn’t much care for that 

particular track. I prefer Rex playing with a small group. 


“It Ain’t Necessarily So’’. Miles Davis. Fontana TFL 5056 

Well that record first took me back ten years (I feel like 
an old man), and then back another twenty. I first heard Miles 
in person in Paris in 1949, and it was an extraordinary 
experience for me, because as he was playing I was immediately 
taken back, without knowing why, to my early youth. I was 
born in the provinces, and my bedroom looked out on a huge 
common. I kept seeing this common in my mind as Miles was 
playing. Finally, I tracked down the reason. When I was, 
oh, quite young, the local boy scouts used to go onto that 
common with their bugles and practice. And that was the 
very sound that Miles produced on his trumpet. Let’s face 
it, it’s an untutored sound he gets: the sound someone pro- 
duces who taught themselves to play an instrument. Although 
I am quite prepared to be told that Miles had lessons, the fact 
remains that his playing still reminds me of the boy scouts 
on that common. Incidentally, that track is full of the most 
tremendous fluffs, all over the place, but as always the quality 
of the thought behind his playing is so immense that no one 
could bring himself to scrap a take like that. He played a 
most wonderful succession of choruses with, thank goodness, 
his own rhythm section, including Philly Joe Jones, of whom 
I know none better for that kind of work. Gil Evans, who 
did the arrangements, ranks in my mind these days with Duke 
Ellington as one of the two greatest jazz writers. The com- 
bination of Miles and Gil Evans is quite invincible there, and 
of course, in Miles Ahead—undoubtedly one of the most 
important records in jazz. The sparing way Gil Evans writes 
under this Porgy And Bess solo is absolutely masterly— 
almost as if he knew what Miles would be playing in his 
improvised solos. It is a great record. I could have wished 
for a little more accuracy in Miles playing, but so, no doubt, 
could he. 

I notice you’ve played me a whole raft of modern records, 
but nothing traditional. I was rather hoping you’d put in a 
Hot Five or maybe one of the classic Mortons—something I 
could rave about, even though such things are often thought 
to be outside my period. Many people seem to think I sud- 
denly got interested in jazz the day Dizzy Gillespie shattered 
the wine-glasses at Mintons. The fact is, I like some of all 
jazz—too many jazz fans like all of some, if you know what 
I mean. 

Anyway, thanks, for the Miles, the Mose Allison and the 
Ellingtons. They’re my kind of music . . . among others. 
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For quite some time we had been 
hearing about a pianist, a one-time 
student of James P. Johnson, once active 
in the Harlem of Parlor Socials, recorded 
only once and not well, now somewhat 
of an eccentric and playing in an obscure 
New Jersey tavern. We had heard about 
him here and there, but mostly from and 
through Michael Lipskin, a seventeen- 
year-old talented pupil of Willie “* The 
Lion” Smith whose idol is James P. and 
who claimed greatness for one Donald 
Lambert. And many times we said 
‘well, gotta go out and hear him some- 
time,’ and filed it away as another piece 
of partisan information. We _ heard 
Michael speak of Donald Lambert again 
on a recent programme in Nat Hentoff 
and Gunther Schuller’s excellent radio 
series The Sound Of Jazz, and he was 
warmly seconded by Tom Davin, an 
expert on James P. and eastern seaboard 
keyboards. 

ast month, gently prodded by Michael 
and a mutual friend, we finally got up 
and went out to East Orange, New 
Jersey, in quest of Donald Lambert. We 
are very grateful to have been prodded, 
and it is certain that we will go again. 
East Orange, a half hour’s drive from 
New York City, is in the vast suburban 
industrial area that stretches along the 
Hudson and continues inland, eventually 
merging with Philadelphia; a rather un- 
lovely part of the world, but not without 
warm and friendly spots here and there. 

Wallace’s Bar, where Donald Lambert 
has plied his trade for nearly a decade, 
on and off, is not in the Negro section. 
Its clientele is exclusively neighbour- 
hood, generally past thirty and not 
sophisticated. It is a rather small place, 
with a circular bar occupying most of 
the available space. In the centre of the 
bar stands a grand with a somewhat 
tinny tone, and between it and the cash 
register there is room for a couple of 
snares and cymbals and a few sitters-in. 
We arrived to the strains of Mack The 
Knife, which came to an end almost 
simultaneously with our entrance. Don- 
ald Lambert, a rather small but compact 
man who in profile more than vaguely 
resembles a youngish James P., was 
seated at the piano, not in the crouching 
position adopted by some modernists but 
with his back straight and arms and 
hands relaxed and in reach of all the 
keys. Michael greeted him and 
Lambert turned a mild and somewhat 
abstracted gaze upon us, smiled a quiet 
smile, and swung into Fats Waller’s 
Clothesline Ballet, which happens to be 
a favourite of mine. And the realiza- 
tion that here was no ordinary pianist 
came quickly. A young bearded drum- 
mer with more spirit than skill provided 
an accompaniment, but the beat was all 
in the piano. Not a choppy ragtime 
beat, but the real thing—that swing 
which always made Harlem piano a 
standout in the early days and which 
still is swing without ifs or buts. There 
was that singing, melodic quality as well. 
And there was phenomenal technical 
skill used in the service of creatin 
music, not an exhibition. And a le 
hand so sure, so steady, so flawless that 
watching it sometimes became sheer fun 
in itself. Lambert has small and rather 
pudgy hands, but they are amazingly 
supple and strong, and each finger seems 
to have a life of its own. He executes 
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with the seeming ease of the masters. 
There can be no doubt that he knows 
he is good, but he is not going to tell 
you, just help you find out... . 

A request for a James P. classic, Keep 
Off The Grass, is honoured with only 
the briefest exercise of memory; then a 
graceful and lyrical I’m Coming, Vir- 
ginia, and, continuing the mood, Body 
And Soul, with the introduction a slight 
paraphrase of Gene Rodgers’ on the 
famous Hawkins version, the develop- 
ment and coda more in Louis’ vein, 
respecting the melody and thus elevating 
it. All this just a warm-up to Harlem 
Strut, one of the great showpieces of the 
Harlem school, here given a _ reading 
which inspires awe in a listener who 
hasn’t witnessed such authoritative play- 
ing since Tatum (always excepting Erroll 
Garner, who is something else). And 
this one is shortly capped by a rousing 
Carolina Shout equal to any recorded 
version of that masterpiece. 


That, unfortunately, is almost all the 
solo work we are to hear that night. 
Michael is anxious to play, and Donald 
Lambert graciously turns the piano over 
to him. After some excellent, if eclectic 
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piano from Mr. Lipskin, some local 
wanderers appear—a very young bassist, 
who lovingly unwraps his instrument 
like a newlywed his bride and later 
proves quite competent; a short, blond 
youth slightly resembling a young James 
Cagney equipped with tenor and clarinet; 
both friends of the aforementioned 
drummer. Also a local amateur pianist. 
They jam some; it’s very nice but not too 
sustaining after having scaled the heights 
of Carolina Shout. Lambert returns, 
they stay on, and from now until the end 
the efforts are collective. Yet, there is 
much to hear from that piano: A perfect 
Tea For Two, right hand carrying the 
melody, left furnishing a finely wrought 
counterpoint; a flashing chorus or two of 
I Know That You Know, almost the 
high point of the night; ditto on China 
Boy; a softly rocking Stomping At The 
Savoy, with some lively doings on the 
channel; and, also in a tradition which 
wasn't alien to Rubinstein (Nikoni) and 
Mme. Chaminade, a virtuoso version of 
Autumn Leaves, at one point becominz 
Temptation in the bass, in  canonic 
imitation of the treble’s falling leaves. 
There is an interlude when Lipskin sits 
in with the band, and Donald, who feels 
like playing now, sits down at a little 
upright in the corner and plays second 
piano, softly embellishing like a second 
horn, and injecting, subtly, his infectious 
beat into the proceedings. He doesn’t 
do this often, we flatter ourselves to 
conclude, as he comments: “Pretty good 
piano” after testing the upright which 
had been covered with a sheet. Donald 
Lambert is not a gregarious man. But 
he signifies. We tell him how much we 
like his playing; not that he can’t see 
that, anyhow. We ask him about those 
recordings (for Blue Bird, in 1941—a 
strange programme: Tannhaiiser (prob- 
ably the Evening Star), Grieg’s Anitra's 
Dance, Elegie (Massenet?) and the sextet 
from Lucia, and he shrugs it off. Com- 
plimented about his playing, he says, 
mildly and without boast. “I’ve got som: 
of my own things—-you ain’t heard 
nothing yet.’ And about other pianists, 
“You know Lucky Roberts? Now there’s 
a pianoplayer.” He is a modest man, 
but he favours the difficult—he likes the 
keys of D-flat, B-major and F-sharp. 
And his repertoire, Michael tells us, is 
vast and encompasses much classical 
material. There’s not sufficient light in 
the place to take a picture, so we have 
the management unlock the liquor store 
next door, and there is Donald Lambert 
with a backdrop of bottles of whisky; 
an erroneous impression, for he is a 
beer man, like Art Tatum was: good 
imported beer. 


So there it was: an encounter with 
genius in a New Jersey neighbourhood 
bar. Donald Lambert could easily work 
in a swanky New York club. In fact, 
he was once hired by Cafe Society Down- 
town, after sitting in; but when opening 
night came, midnight still found him at 
his favourite local bar, assuring anxious 
friends that there was plenty of time yet. 
So here he is at Wallace’s, and per- 
fectly happy. It is clear that he has a 
following; the local folks may not 
realize just how good he is, but they 
know he is no ordinary piano player and 
no ordinary man. “I’ve been listening 
to this guy ever since I was a kid,” a 
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youngish man at the bar tells one of us, 
and when she answers that that event 
might not be so far removed in time, he 
smiles and says, “Well, about ten 


Donald Lambert has never been in a 
hurry; perhaps he would rather play for 
the people at Wallace’s in his shirt- 
sleeves than for assorted chatterboxes in 
tuxedos. But he should be recorded, and 
now, in his prime. There has never 
been much piano that good; today, there 
is none in his class still practising classic 
Harlem piano, not in that museum spirit 
of the revivalists but in the true jazz 
spirit of a man telling his story, using 
the framework of a great jazz tradition. 


When I told Zutty Singleton that we 
were going out to hear Donald Lambert, 
Zutty said: “Well, you’re going to hear 
some piano. Once, before the war, we 
had one of those Bundles for Britain 
things, and there were plenty of piano- 
players around, including Art Tatum. 
Well, Art hadn’t played yet when Donald 
Lambert started his Tea For Two. Art 
was backstage, but he soon came around 
to listen and inquire ‘Who’s that?’ (He 


couldn’t see him, you know). Well, 
next thing I knew Art had left, and he m: 
didn’t come back.” Hearing Donald i O1 
Lambert has reaffirmed our conviction i br 
that when Zutty Singleton talks, he joi 
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BIG BAND JAZZ 


The Evolution of the Younger artists 


by 


MICHAEL GIBSON 


It was Charlie Parker who once re- 
marked: “Bread is your only friend”. 
One of the easiest ways of obtaining 
bread, if you are a jazz musician, is to 
join a big band. There is the added 
advantage, here, of the accumulation of 
experience, the broadening of technique, 
the sense of style, that playing with a 
large group develops, so that the better 
jazz bands often act as a nursery for 
young talent, and not only keep them 
actively concerned with music, but con- 
tribute to some degree to a youngster’s 
success. On this score alone, the Kenton 
and Herman outfits have done jazz a 
great service, the former more than is 
generally acknowledged: Bill Perkins and 
Lee Konitz particularly gained a measure 
of assurance through playing with Stan’s 
aggregation. 

During the past decade, however, the 
two most important bands in this respect 
have been those of Lionel Hampton and 
Dizzy Gillespie. whose constantly shift- 
ing personnels have unleashed a stream 
of talented young stars upon the jazz 
world. Not all have lived up to their 
original promise, but both leaders have 
had enough success with their henchmen 
to think their efforts rewarded. 

The zenith of the Hampton band’s 
career, jazzwise, must have been their 
European tour some years ago. Lionel 
had in his trumpet section Clifford 
Brown, Quincy Jones, and Art Farmer, 
and featured on alto Gigi Gryce. At that 
time, of course, none of them had 
reached musical maturity. for Gryce and 
Farmer are only now approaching their 
peak, and Brown died in his prime. Jones 
is these days more concerned with 
arranging them with playing. Their 
spell with Hampton, however, had a real 
effect upon all of them. Perhaps the 
most important influence on Clifford 
Brown, for example, was Quincy Jones 
and there is evidence of their association 
in the later Brown recordings. His session 
with John Lewis includes two Jones 


originals, one of them, the ballad 
“Brownie Eyes”, being written expressly 
for him. A subsequent session on the 


West Coast with a seven-man ensemble 


featuring Zoot Sims resulted in the re- 
turn gesture of his own “Bones For 
Jones”. The latter’s essentially harmonic 
gifts—few of Jones’ solo offerings have 
been melodically outstanding—must also 
have had its effect on Brown, who 
exhibited the same grasp of chord 
sequence and rhythmic development 
without ever having the melodic gifts of 
a Davis. Clifford’s ballad performances 
(witness “Easy Living’’ on the previously 
mentioned LP with Lewis) were rarely 
as convincing as his up-tempo excursions, 
and there was a brashness about his later 
work, a touch of the extrovert shown 
in irregular thematic statements (“I Get 
A Kick Out Of You”, “Gone With The 
Wind”) innovations in time signature 
(‘Love Is A Many Splendoured Thing”, 
“Blue Berry Hill”) and a tendency to 
feature drum solos by Max Roach and 
Art Blakey which all bore the unmistak- 
able signs of big band exuberance. 
Jones, never an important solo voice, 
gained the necessary experience for band 
writing and arranging with Hampton; he 
has since played with a number of studio 
orchestras, as well as with various 
Gillespie units. 

If section work tended to blur the out- 
lines of Brown’s talents somewhat, des- 
pite its advantageous general effects, 
then playing with a larger group proved 
to be extremely useful to Art Farmer. 
Farmer’s approach to jazz started out as 
a Chet Baker approach—diffident to the 
point of fault. Art had a more interest- 
ing tone, and a better command of idea 
than the rather sterile Baker, of course. 
but he still wasn’t putting his ideas over 
as well as he might. This is where the 
big Hampton band helped. Some years 
ago, I remember, Baker undertook an 
LP with a nonet, arranged by Phil Ufso 
and the like, the idea being that the 
larger backing would encourage him to 
play a little more forcefully. In Baker’s 
case, it didn’t work, but in Farrner’s case 
a similar venture, though not undertaken 
for any specific reason apart from the 
fact that Hampton wanted to take an 
orchestra to Europe, was a complete 
success. The clean, well-conceived lines 
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A study of GIG! GRYCE, taken at the 
Newport Jazz Festival. 


of Art’s playing remained, but he had 
developed in the meanwhile enough 
confidence to do himself justice. He will 
never have the attacking brilliance and 
abandoned rhetorical sway of a Gillespie, 
but his most recent work with the Gerry 
Mulligan Quartet shows him to have a 


melodic sense second only to Miles 
Davis. 
Gigi Gryce, another of the many 


Parker imitators, has since demonstrated 
yet another advantage to be gained from 
big band playing. His predominant 
fault was almost the opposite to 
Farmer's: he tended to a wildness, a loss 
of control, through efforts to say too 
much before he had either acquired or 
assimilated the requisite vocabulary. At 
his worst, he sounded like an imitation 
of Jackie McLean imitating Parker, and 
this in the days when McLean had a 
noticeable lack of control, also. Work 
in an orchestra, however, helped to 
discipline him somewhat. It would be 
foolish to suggest. of course, that the 
faults of either he or Farmer were 
eradicated overnight: a great deal of 
personal effort was still required, but 
there can be little doubt that the spell 
with Hampton helped both men. 

The most interesting member of any of 
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Gillespie’s recent bands has undoubtedly 
been tenor sax player John Coltrane. 
Since leaving Diz, he has appeared with 
both Miles Davis and Thelonious Monk, 
and is today considered one of the lead- 
ing “hard” school, a rather superficial 
resemblance to Rollins being more in 
evidence than the subtlety of Lester 
Young. In point of fact, however, Col- 
trane owes rather more to Young than 
he does to Rollins, if only indirectly. 
Young, in his heyday, had a profound 
effect upon most fellow-tenorists; there 
were two in particular who made good 
use of his teachings, Wardell Gray and 
Dexter Gordon. Of these, Gray was 
content to stay nearer the President’s 
groove: he was the soloist on the famous 
early Basie number, “Little Pony”. 
Gordon, however, added the harmonic 
complexity of Parker to his work, and 
produced some unusual intervals, phrases, 
and time values of his own. The best 
example of his latter day work which 
embodies these principles is the superb 
Stan Levey LP, “This Time The Drums 
On Me”. (Those who have heard Buddy 
Rich LP’s need not worry: Levey has 
only one solo in seven tracks, and for 
the rest of the time swaps cccasional 
fours with his leading soloists, Gordon, 
Conte Candoli, Frank Rosolino, and 
Lou Levy.) Coltrane, then, is patently 
a disciple of Gordon, as any of his 
recorded work will show, and thus his 
lineage can be traced primarily back to 
Young rather than Parker, who was 
Rollins’ predominant influence. 
Coltrane’s work with the Gillespie 
big band was not amongst his most 
successful. At this time, John, not con- 
tent with the re-punctuation of the 
length of basic phrases, was beginning to 
experiment with the punctuation of entire 


pooner lengths. This needs a little 
he early system of improvisation was 


to base one’s solo on the phrase length 
of the original tune. Thus, if the 
normal standard is split up into sections 
of 12, 8 (the bridge), and 12 bars, then 
the improvisation would follow this 
punctuation. After a while, however, 
this system becomes a little monotonous, 
especially where the bridge is concerned. 
One can tell, in each chorus, the re- 
appearance of the bridge once more, 
with the harmonies of the melody occur- 


Gillespie, however, recognised his 
talent. When he did a studio session 
with Jay Jay Johnson and Milt Jackson, 
he chose Coltrane for tenor, and his 
sideman shone in the small group set- 
ting. Coltrane’s activities with Miles 
Davis have already been briefly indi- 
cated in this magazine (“Miles Davis’, 
June), and it is sufficient to say that, 
during his brief period of absence from 
Miles, during the summer of 1957 when 
he worked with Thelonious, he was 
probably the best tenor Monk has ever 
had. Part of his facility on his instru- 
ment, no doubt, is due to the fact that 
he began as an altoist; whether his 
period with Diz contributed materially 
to his success is a moot point, but it 
brought him the musical prominence 
which he deserved, even if he had to wait 
longer for critical acclaim. 

The Gillespie band has _ always 
endeavoured to have at least one really 
good sax player, of course. On a studio 
recording, Diz obtained the services of 


. Lucky Thompson, just for his solo work 


(Columbia-Clef 33CX 10002), and his 
regular band has lately featured Billy 
Mitchell, who can be heard tg good 
effect on “Dizzy In Greece”. Hank 
Mobley has proved to be something of 
a disappointment—note his dismal com- 
parison with Stan Getz on 33C 9027— 
but there is time yet for Phil Woods to 


confirm his promise as an up-and-coming 
young altoist. The only trouble is that 
Woods has been in the up-and-coming 
class for longer than he should care to 
remember: I can’t see him arriving whilst 
he keeps such effete company as Donald 
Byrd. 

Dizzy has even found time to encour- 
age another young trumpeter — Lee 
Morgan. Morgan, who plays with the 
same irregularly shaped horn as does 
Gillespie, is at the moment an un- 
ashamed copyist of his idol. There is 
every prospect of him showing some 
original talent before long, however, and 
his work on a small-group LP, “Dizzy 
Atmosphere”, created a good impression 
that has since been underlined by his 
feature tune on the “Dizzy In Greece” 
LP. “Thats All”. 

Those, then, are some of the promi- 
nent young men who have been featured 
recently in the big bands of Hampton 
and Gillespie. The list could be ex- 
tended, of course: Cliff Scott, Jimmy 
Cleveland, Frank Rehak, Danny Bank, 
Joe Gordon, Bob Plater, Jerome Rich- 
ardson, and their ilk. They serve as 
proof, that, whatever else may be said 
about the much-maligned big band 
aspect of jazz, good jazz bands are 
worth their existence, if only as the 
breeding ground as the talent of the 
future. 


JAZZSHOWS JAZZ CLUB 


future sessions at 100 Oxford Street, aia W.1 


JANUARY: 

Friday Ist Micky his Jazz Band 
Saturday 2nd ... Alex Welsh and his Band 

Sunday 3rd Kenny Ball Jazzmen 

Monday 4th Mr. Acker Bilk’s Paramount Jazz Band 


Tuesday 5th 
Wednesday 6th . 


Fairweather/Brown All Stars 
Micky Ashman and his Jazz Band 


Thursday 7th ... Alex Welsh and his Band 
Friday 8th ... Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 
Saturday 9th ... Clyde Valley Stompers 


Sunday 10th 

Monday ... 
Tuesday 12th ... 
Wednesday 13th 


Cy Laurie Band 


Micky Ashman and his Jazz Band 
Mr. Acker Bilk’s Paramount Jazz Band 


Alex Welsh and his Band 


ring in exactly the same place in the 
tune’s development, throughout each 
chorus. Thus even the more basic jazz- 
men began varying the length of their 
phrases. Over a 32-bar chorus, they 
would construct phrases of, say, 10, 6, 
8 and 8 bars. That, briefly, is what is 
meant by breaking up the time values 
of a tune. 

Coltrane, however, was prepared to go 
further than this. Even breaking up the 
original time values meant that most 
ie musicians constructed their solos in units 
of 32 bars. John was quite willing to 
play a solo made up of, say, 42 bars, and 
shorten the length of his next construc- 
tion. This, obviously, was not the best 
type of solo for the rigours of big band 
discipline and arranging. Furthermore, 
the unusual time and melodic inter- 
vals which Coltrane was wont to use, 
plus continual seeking for the unusual 
phrase, even at the loss of pleasantness, 
made him a little too unpredictable 
altogether. 


Graham Stewart Seven 

Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 

Terry Lightfoot’s New Orleans Jazzmen 
Kenny Ball Jazzmen 

Mr. Acker Bilk’s Paramount Jazz Band 
Graham Stewart Seven 

Alex Welsh and his Band 

Terry Lightfoot’s New Orleans Jazzmen 
Fairweather/Brown All Stars 

Clyde Valley Stompers 

Terry Lightfoot’s New Orleans Jazzmen 
Graham Stewart Seven 

Kenny Ball Jazzmen 
Fairweather/Brown All Stars 

Micky Ashman and his Jazz Band 
Terry Lightfoot’s New Orleans Jazzmen 
Alex Welsh and his Band 

Sonny Morris Jazzmen 


Thursday 14th . 
Friday 15th 
Saturday 16th . 
Sunday 17th 
Monday 18th ... 
Tuesday 19th ... 
Wednesday 20th 
Thursday 21st . 
Friday 22nd ... 
Saturday 23rd . 
Sunday 24th ... 
Monday 25th ... 
Tuesday 26th ... 
Wednesday 27th 
Thursday 28th . 
Friday 29th 
Saturday 30th 
Sunday 31st 


JAZZSHOWS, 64/66 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


BLUES on RECORD 


(PART XV) 


Due to a piece of gross carelessness, 
the section which should have been 
devoted to Muddy Waters was over- 
looked in last month’s Blues On Record. 
Although I find it difficult to excuse this 
lapse, the blame must be shared between 
the mad Christmas rush, the visit of that 
wonderful character, Champion Jack 
Dupree, and the arrival of the editor and 
his charming wife to spend a long week- 
end. The last, although most enjoyable, 
was not calculated to leave an over- 
worked and rather lazy critic in the right 
frame of mind for tackling the problems 
of blues records. In fact for many days 
after their departure, the author of these 
jottings was feeling extremely fragile; 
due no doubt, to something he had eaten! 
An abject apology is offered to readers, 
and of course, to Muddy himself. Having 
humbled myself let us pass on to.... 


Muddy Waters 

Honey Bee/Too Young to Know. 
VOGUE V2372. 

Hello Little Girl/ Long Distance Call. 
VOGUE V2273. 

Walkin’ Blues/Rollin’ Stone Blues. 
VOGUE V2101. 


“Muddy Waters with Little Walter” (EP). 
Side 1: I Can’t Be Satisfied/I Feel Like 
Goin’ Home. 
Side 2: Evans Shuffle / Louisiana Blues. 
VOGUE EPV 1046. 


“Muddy Waters” (EP). 
Side 1: Young Fashioned Ways] 
Mannish Boy. 
Side 2: All Aboard/Forty Days And 
Forty Nights. 
LONDON RE-U 1060. 


“The Best Of Muddy Waters”. 

Side 1: J Just Want To Make Love To 
You/Long Distance Call /Louis- 
iana Blues/Honey Bee/ Rollin’ 
Stone Blues/I'm Ready. 

Side 2: Hoochie Coochie Man / She 
Moves Me/I Want You To Love 
Me/Standing Around Crying. 

LONDON LTZ-15152. 


Readers of Jazz Journal must know by 
now what I think of Muddy Waters, for 
I have long been singing his praises. If 
ever there was proof that the blues are 
very much alive Muddy is it. My two 


most exciting jazz experiences have been 
provided by Muddy Waters and Cham- 
pion Jack Dupree. In these men we are 
hearing the truth; their music is never 
false. They sing of what they know— 
of life, often tragic, sometimes bawdy, 
sometimes gay. Their art is not for the 
squeamish or lily-livered, and those who 
have embraced the cult of the cool will, 
of course, deride such artists, for to them 
blues singers are merely tired old men 
singing corn for a few mouldy figs. 

It is undeniable that Muddy Waters 
has changed with the passing of time, 
but the change is more one of environ- 
ment than a basic alteration of style. He 
sings of life in the city and of the 
pleasures and sorrows of the present time. 
He speaks for the modern generation, 
for, after all, he is still in his forties, and 
it is to the younger Negro that he sings. 


MUDDY WATERS in the °40’s 
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To watch him at work is an exciting ex- 
perience. The force and vigour of his 
singing, the almost unbearable tension 
which he builds with each blues he sings 
is something I will never forget. Muddy 
Waters is one of the greatest living blues 
artists. The London LP contains some 
of his best work and certainly lives wu 
to its title, “The Best Of Muddy Waters”. 
The blues range from those made just 
after he came North to Chicago, to those 
of more recent times. Thus, we are pro- 
vided with a good cross-section of his 
work. All are outstanding tracks, from 
the gently rocking Rollin’ Stone to the 
interesting Hoochie Coochie Man. It is 
such men as Muddy who are keeping the 
blues alive, giving the lie to the critics 
who have told us so shrilly that So-and- 
So is the last of the great blues men. 
Rubbish! Have these writers never 
heard Lightnin’ Hopkins, Champion Jack 
Dupree. Brownie McGhee, Sonny Terry, 
Lonesome Sundown, Rice Miller (better 
known as Sonny Boy Williamson No. 2), 
Howlin’ Wolf, Smoky Hogg and hundreds 
of others? 

Why such a gloomy view is so often 
taken is beyond me—cannot they believe 
the evidence of their own ears? Do they 
never listen to what is going on? In all 
styles there are singers who should be 
great blues stars, but through neglect are 
allowed to drift into obscurity; while the 
white rock-’n’-rollers reap a rich harvest. 
Yes, that is the crux of the matter. 
Neglect and apathy from those who could 
do so much. That an artist like Cham- 
pion Jack Dupree finds work hard to 
come by is tragic. During the week he 
seldom finds much—only at week-ends 
does he play with any regularity. I 
refuse to believe that what he offers (and 
others like him) would not be acceptable 
to a wide public. This has been proved 
at the concerts he has played over here. 
His reception has been wonderful. With 
the same amount of exploitation that is 
given to one of the Monsters, Dupree 
could very easily become a star. But 
the commercial boys take the easy way 
out, exploiting the talentless, while most 
of the critics with influence are either not 
interested or prefer to write bemoaning 
the gradual death of the blues. I find 
this situation deplorable, which is why I 
have so often written of it in these 
columns. 

In the 


November issue of Jazz 
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Monthly Albert McCarthy devotes his 
editorial to the subject and echoes my 
own plea of some months back that 
something should be done to record 
blues artists. It is good to know that 
someone of McCarthy’s stature has at 
last come out with a piece on the subject. 
Better late than never. Goodness knows 
I have bored my readers each month with 
my constant appeals for some action. I 
have even suggested ways in which 
money could be raised. Once again I 
urge the N.J.F. to interest themselves in 
this project. I suggest that all blues 
lovers write to this body pointing out 
that both JJ and JM have been suggest- 
ing action of some sort. It will be 
interesting to see the reaction at Head- 
quarters! 


It is almost unbelievable that the record 
buying public can be fooled week after 
week by the musical Frankenstein; who 
howl their way through a_ twelve-bar 
‘pinch’ of the real thing. That the 
majority of pop buyers are teenagers is 
no real excuse, their taste has been dis- 
torted by the many “interested parties” 
out to earn a quick buck. What all 
these tripe-mongers are doing amounts to 
musical murder, but unfortunately it is 
legalised murder. 


It is, I know, naive to expect morality 
from the pop industry, and many readers 
may laugh at my feeble efforts to alter 
the world! However, if it is considered 
foolish to attack what one feels is wrong, 
then I am proud to be a fool. 


Joe Williams (Selected items only) 


“Count Basie Swings and Joe Williams 
Sings.” 

Side 1: Every Day/The Cameback/ All 
Right OK You Win/In The 
Evening. 

Side 2: Roll ’Em Pete/Teach Me To- 
night/My Baby Upsets Me/ 
Please Send Me Someone To 


Love. 
COLUMBIA 33CX 10026. 


Certain tracks of “A Night At Count 
Basie’s.”” PHILIPS BBL 1100S. 


I must confess that when I came to this 
section I found myself at a loss, for I 
have changed my mind several times on 
Williams’ ability. One thing is certain, 
he has no real feeling for the blues. The 
more one hears of him, the more one 
realizes how little he has to offer. 
The slick presentation and _ flashy 
mannerisms which creep. into his 
singing ruin any blues content there 
may have been originally. Not that 
Joe is flashy to watch. When he is 
going through his act there is little 
emotion to be seen. In fact he verges 
almost on the deadpan. But, there is a 
vulgarity about what he does. It’s all 
very hep and pseudo-hot — far, far away 
from real blues singing. As an attrac- 
tion to boost the Basie band with the 
general public he has been wonderfully 
successful—and for that I give him full 
marks. Joe is at his best on good stan- 
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dards of the Sweet Suz, Ain’t Misbzhavin, 
Honeysuckle Rose type. He can be 
heard singing these and others on Colum- 
bia 33SX 1175. A far cry from the blues, 
but much more suitable. Even here I 
find a certain shallowness, but I am sure, 
now that he has decided to leave Basie 
and branch out on his own, he will be 
a great commercial success. 
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JELLY ROLL MORTON— 


THE LIBRARY OF 


CONGRESS RECORDINGS 


DON LOCKE 


In May and June of 1938 the Folk 
Music Curator of the United States 
Library of Congress (Alan Lomax) 
recorded a series of musical and his- 
torical reminiscences from Jelly Roll 
Morton, one of the earliest jazz giants. 
The original Congress archives were 
released in a limited collection by Circle 
Records, and last year these were re- 
edited, re-mastered and re-issued in 12 
12-inch LP volumes on_ Riverside 
Records. The following represents a 
sequel to my first essay (May, 1959) and 
a re-evaluation based on the material to 
be found in that series. 

The Jelly Roll Morton I know now 
after hearing this monumental (in every 
sense of the word) series is quite a 
different Morton to the one I knew 
before. Previously he was for me a jazz 
composer of the first rank, the band 
leader on some of the most musically 
intelligent records from any period of 
jazz, an interesting but primitive pianist, 
and, as a person, a boaster and braggart. 
Listening to and studying the Library of 
Congress recordings has completely 
changed my outlook on those last two 
scores, but I retain my reservations about 
Morton the band pianist. Perhaps if 
someone were to donate me 12 12-inch 
LP’s featuring this side of his music this 
last disquietude would fade away, too! 

Basically we can divide the set into 
two categories featuring Morton the 
talker and Morton the musician. Accord- 
ing to that famous Ellington quote it was 
in the first category that Morton really 
shone, so lets start there. 

And, sure, Jelly Roll was good at 
talking, but not only about Jelly Roll, for 
he runs through a host of fascinating 
subjects centered around his life, his 
times and his music. Much of this 
material is to be found transcribed in 
JLomax’s biography “Mr. Jelly Roll”, but 
the print loses all the colour and beauty 
of Morton’s prose. All of it is good for 
at least a couple of hearings, some stands 
up over a long period, and much of it is 
important jazz documentary. 

Fundamentally we have this proud, 
even defiant, old man sitting at the piano 
(armed with a bottle of “tremendous 
whiskey” as a tongue-loosener, although 
I find it hard to believe Morton’s tongue 
needed much loosening) and dreaming of 


the good old days. The result, as Martin 
Williams’ points out, is amazingly poetic, 
and with the piano supplying a chordal 
background we_seem transported back to 
the age of the minstrel. For instance, 
when he is interrupted in the middle of 
his reminiscences of Buddy Bolden 
(using a delicate version of “Buddy 
Bolden’s Blues” as a backdrop), waiting 
for the five-minue recording acetate to be 
replaced, he does not resume the story 
until he has played an attractive intro- 
duction and then he comes ip with the 
blues chorus. Actually the Bolden inter- 
lude is the most catching of these piano- 
backed monologues. 

Sometimes the poetic style (used 
consciously I think—Morton obviously 
knew he was being held up as an 
important figure for posterity) runs away 
with him. He talks grandiosely about 
his family origins “All my folk came 
directly from the shores—er, not the 
shores, I mean from France”. And then 
there are his pet phrases like “ Without 
doubt” or “and so and and so forth”. 
The whole effect is unusual and striking 
—his “I’ve always been known to be a 
fair talker” is quite an understatement. 

Alan Lomax acted as the spur but very 
wisely he stays in the background even 
when Jelly’s unusual speech does need 
further elucidation. None the less some 
of the questions do stand out like sore 
thumbs (“What is the difference between 
a riff and a break?” Are they about the 
same? ’—this after Jelly has explained 
with examples—or “Tell us where you 
were born? When? How?”). And 
there’s a delightful bit where Morton, 
dreamily playing some “legit” piano 
versions of opera melodies, pays only the 
slightest attention to Lomax’s insistent 
queries. 

My first impulse was to sit down and 
wait for all the boasting and self- 


1. Anyone who ventures to describe this 
series or the music contained therein owes a 
considerable debt to American critic Martin 
Williams whose liner notes to all twelve records 
are Jittle short of magnificent. Although | try 
to keep off the ground Mr. Williams has covered 
1 find | am constantly utilizing information 
which came from off the back of the record. 
By the quality of this work alone Williams 
stands as an important figure In contemporary 
jazz criticism. 
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glorification I had been led to expect, 
but I have a feeling too much has been 
made of this side of his character. Jelly 
is proud of himself and of his music, 
and there is the odd overstatement (most 
noticeably of “Animule Ball”—‘“ a num- 
ber which is ages old—I wrote it myself 
and thousands claimed it”) but beyond 
that there is really little more than one 
expects from an old-timer telling of the 
good times now gone. A lot of his “true” 
anecdotes are doubtfully so, but this 
makes little real difference to the story. 
His views on jazz are given categorically, 
but he does assign credit where he con- 
siders it due. He seems more than ready 
to admit Tony Jackson’s superiority as a 
pianist, when the odds are that Jelly 
really was the better, and Side 1 of 
Volume 1 opens quite simply “Jazz 
started in New Orleans”. He makes no 
pretences that he invented jazz, but only 
a legitimate claim that he transformed 
all styles into jazz—quite a different 
thing. 

Jelly describes his family and his 
background, and gives an_ interesting 
picture of the life he led travelling 
around as a card sharp, quack doctor, 
sweet-back man, pool champ, singer, 
pianist and what have you, and these 
tales make good listening. He also 
describes the masterful way he would 
build up to his cutting of all the pianists 
in various towns, as well as describing, 
with musical examples, some of the lead- 
ing New Orleans pianists. It is doubtful 
exactly how authentic these examples 
are, but this is almost all we have to 
go on. They are usually a riffy ragtime, 
but I find it hard to believe that they 
were as bad in Memphis as Jelly makes 
out. Incidentally, he talks of one Kid 
Ross, a white pianist who played at 
Lulu White’s. That was before New 
Orleans had progressed to segregation 


aws. 

In talking about life in New Orleans 
Morton seems to revel in describing 
tough characters, brawls and bodies in 
the morgue. All the way through there 
is that “We really lived in those days” 
atmosphere. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing of these monologues is his descrip- 
tion of the old faithful New Orleans 
Funeral (with examples) with the descrip- 
tions of the sharp guys and tough babies 
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runming a close second. Those of you 
who have read Armstrong’s autobio- 
graphical “Satchmo” will notice mention 
both of the Stetson hat craze, and one 
Black Benny. However, I leave all that 
for you to savour for yourself, if you get 
the chance, for it is all well worth 
hearing. 

There are two other important inter- 
ludes: the famous description of the 
quadrille which became “Tiger Rag” 
(to be found in Rex Harris’s Penguin 
book, although it is nothing without the 
piano examples); and the long Discourse 
on Jazz. Jelly shows up as an intelligent 
thinker on his music as he lays: down 
the law as to how jazz should be played. 
Here he demands perfect harmony, 
plenty rhythm, not too loud, always 
getting the imitation of a band, the use of 
riffs and breaks, and “always keep the 
melody going some kind of a way”. As 
he says “It all depends on your ability 
for transformation”. Both these sections 
are worth hearing and studying, but 
again a description by me here would 
only be a pallid thing alongside Jelly and 
his specially chosen examples. 


So much for Morton the talker—one 
ends up with a vivid picture of Jelly Roll 
the man, and the style of life in old New 
Orleans, as well as a host of ideas which 
help put Morton’s music in the correct 
perspective. 

Now to Morton the musician — the 
composer, the pianist and the singer. 
Listening to these sides with their longer 
than usual piano solos gives an increased 
awareness of his ability as a composer in 
the full sense of that word. And the 
way he develops his material in the 
improvisation (on more than one theme), 
and the different ways he organizes these 
variztions, show that this ability was 
second nature to him. I know of no 
other figure in jazz who can equal him 
at this formal working out and develop- 
ment of several related or contrasting 
themes. 

As a vocalist Jelly is best known out- 
side the Library of Congress discs for 
the tunes he recorded at about the same 
time for General records (Vogue LP 
“Memories of New Orleans”). Actually 
the General sides are all represented in 
the Congress series but with less success, 
probably due to the poor recording con- 
ditions and the fact that there were no 
retakes in case of mistakes. Speaking 
personallv, if I had none of these records 
and a limited pocket my first choice 
would be that excellent selection on 
Vogue. 


Nevertheless there is some wonderful 
blues singing on the Library set, and 
some even more wonderful supporting 
piano. This is one facet of Morton’s 
music which seems to have been neglec- 
ted on previous commercial dates—the 
slow, very sensitive, Spanish-tinged blues 
piano which shows up so well on several 
of these sides. Morton has here a 
relaxed, under-stated, intimate blues 
vocal style which I can parallel in no 
other singer. Songs like “Aaron Harris”, 
“TI Hate A Man Like You”. “Alabamy 
Bound” (otherwise known as “Don’t You 
Leave Me Here”) and the “Murder 
Ballad” show a complete integration 
between left hand piano. right hand 
piano, and voice, plus a depth of feeling 
which is intensely moving and very 
beautiful. It’s almost unbelievable if 


you've been brought up on those clash- 
ing, stomping “King Porter Stomps” and 
such. This is blues singing of the 
highest calibre, and as I say I know of no 
other singer who has done this type of 
understated blues. From Ma Rainey 
through Armstrong and Rushing to 
Eckstine the blues seem to have been 
accorded a more extrovert treatment. 
The nearest parallel I can find is in the 
work of Jack Teagarden on things like 
“St. James Infirmary”. 


But Jelly Roll was not confined to one 
vocal style. We even find him joining the 
ranks of the Irish tenors with “All That 
I Ask Is Love”, and a 
ment of “Pretty Baby”. This is obviously 
a glimpse of Morton the all round enter- 
tainer, as are his straight piano versions 
of “Miserere” from “Il Travatore” and 
the comedy(?) routine. His piano in 
“All That I Ask” fits perfectly and the 
whole thing has what I feel tempted to 
call “an old world charm”! I know I 
should resolutely put such trivial musical 
offerings behind me but somehow I find 
these hang on the mind. 

* The comedy number, “Animule Ball” 
is actually a fetching riff with a com- 
pelling rhythm, some hard hitting vocal 
breaks and the piano surging in strongly 
on the last chorus. As for the repartee, 
Jelly Roll is no Armstrong. His best 
humour is unconscious (“and that was 


‘the end of a perfect death”). 


Then we hear Jelly swinging a few 
songs, including a couple in the not-for- 
teenagers bracket (hear Jelly giggling like 
a naughty schoolboy!) He even tries his 
hand at scat singing, and although it is 
good it suffers from the old fashioned 
syllables (he is particularly fond of a 
“Sceet, scat, scoot-doot-di-doodle-doo ” 
figure) he uses. 

Various features show up in these 
vocals, of which the most obvious is 
(unfortunately) that Jelly had the bare 
minimum of vocal technique. On those 
slow blues this fault is least obvious, but 
it does stand out on such as “Mr. Jelly 
Lord” (although here the recording 
seems to be largely at fault) and the 
versions of “Winin’ Boy” and “Mamie’s 
Blues”, which come out so well on the 
General sides. In the first version of 
“Winin’ Boy” there is a particularly nice 
vocal variation in the fourth chorus, but 
he fails to develop logically from the 
fine paraphrase in bars 9 and 10. doubt- 
less because his technique couldn’t make 
it. The second version includes the 
sequence where he hums the melody and 
dreams of days gone by, which is done 
so well on the General version. This one 
is still effective but not as moving, and is 
given a stronger, barrelhouse 
rhvthm. 

On most of these tunes Telly is more 
concerned with melody and mood than 
with rhythmic momentum, but there are 
examples of fine swinging singing. “ My 
Gal Sal”, which begins in that catchy 
Trish tenor style, is transformed (the 
Ivrics are amusingly altered. too) into a 
hard hitting trumpet style vocal with a 
speeded up ending to make an exciting 
piece of music out of what was really a 
verv pretty tune. Another driving vocal 
is found on “If the River was Whiskey 
and I Was a Duck” (“ Hesitating 
Blues”). The Morton who concentrates 
on building the rhythm and hitting those 
notes is quite a different one from the 
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meditative singer who gave us “I Hate A 
Man Like You”. On “The Original Jelly 
Roll Blues” we have the unusual spec- 
tacle of Morton shouting the blues to a 
fine climax. 

The ability to build to an exciting 
climax plus a wrapping-it-all-up coda is 
found in much of his work here.. The 
slow “Mr. Jelly Lord” would be an 
excellent case in point if it were not for 
the slip-shod singing. As the end is 
neared there is a short double time figure, 
and then a false finish leading into 
another chorus (a trick also to be found 
in “Animule Ball’) with some wonder- 
fully striding counter-melody and a 
simplified closing riff. Everywhere we 
notice that Jelly’s supporting piano is 
two handed with splendid inter-relation- 
ship. What we have in effect is three 
part music with two supplementing and 
supporting each other and the third the 
dominating melody line. Of course, he 
makes much use of his solo piano devices 
in his accompaniments, most successfully 
the Spanish tinge. This becomes modi- 
fied into a sort of tango-boogie-blues 
bass line which is very effective on the 
slow numbers. 


Jelly Roll Morton the pianist is shown 
up in an entirely new light here. This 
is because for the first time we have him 
stretching out on his tunes (the recording 
blanks held five minutes and Morton 
often extends his work over more than 
one such blank). and because Jelly is 
playing primarily for his own enjoyment, 
or at least with no “commercial” worries. 
This is made obvious by the fact that he 
seldom bothers to give a complete state- 
ment of all the themes before they are 
developed, something which would be 
considered necessary on a commercial 
recording date. Thus we manage to get 
an extra chorus of variation per theme. 


It seems to me that the big barrier in 
the way of appreciating the Morton 
piano style is the poor standard of the 
recordings. As with the Oliver-Armstrong 
sides there is so much happening with 
so little recording clarity that much of 
the genius gets lost in the fog. 

At this point I would like to digress on 
to a subject favoured by many tradition- 
ally-biased critics — the two handed 
pianist. There is no doubt that Morton 
is a prototype here; the trombone — 
Latin-American—counter-melodic role of 
the left hand is one of the most import- 
ant elements in his music. Historically 
this can be traced both to his belief that 
the piano should sound like the poly- 
phonic bands of his time,and to the fact 
that he was essentially a solo pianist for 
most of his life. And I mean solo. Take 
any of the several tracks where he builds 
a strong driving rhythm, and then ment- 
ally add a drummer. The effect would be 
disastrous. Not only is Jelly a heavy 
handed solo pianist in a style where a 
drum would only have a cloying effect, 
but much of his rhythmic interest comes 
from the displaced accents and outer and 
inner rhythms whose subtle effect would 
be lost. Although the rhythm found 
here is heavier than in most later jazz, 
on the whole the iazz beat is a supple 
one. The early pianists provided their 
own rhythm accompaniment. either with 
hoth hands (Morton) or with the left 
hand conceived almost as a_ separate 
voice (stride pianists, boogie style), but 
with the addition of a rhythm section it 


was no longer desirable that the piano 
accent the rhythm, too. As examples 
take the unfortunate pairing of Meade 
Lux Lewis with Louis Bellson’s entirely 
unnecessary drums, the superfluous réle 
of drums and bass (in ensemble at least) 
on Fats Waller’s record dates, or the way 
Basie elected to play against his perfect 
rhythm section in those famous walking 
choruses. Imagine if Basie had played 
those four beats in the bar too—all the 
lightness and swing would have disap- 
peared, while as things are the piano 
accents the rhythm. With it no longer 
desirable for the piano to continually 
supplement the rhythm we find these 
“right handed” pianists who use the left 
hand as a harmonic and melodic counter- 
part rather than what would only be a 
cloying rhythmic base. Those pianists 
who do have a strong rhythm in their 
playing find drums superfluous (Oscar 
Peterson, Errol Garner), but block 
chording seems to be the only way one 
can combine a heavily rhythmic piano 
conception with a full rhythm section. 


I think criticism of a pianist who in 
these circumstances fails to use his left 
hand as a rhythmic force is not very 
realistic, but this still does not excuse 
the many pianists whose left hands 
remain almost entirely silent throughout 
their solo work. There is still an import- 
ant réle which it can fill—namely that of 
a second melodic or harmonic voice 
(which is how Morton used it). Thel- 
onious Monk seems to be the foremost 
of the handful of modern pianists who 
are aware of this important factor in a 
piano style. : 

Another important cause of the demise 
of the left hand is found in what is 
commonly known as “modern rhythm 
method piano”. This easy style of piano 
playing, widely adopted these days, gives 
the two hands entirely different but 
simple réles. The right hand plays the 
tune; the left the four beats in the bar 
and the harmony for the tune. This 
melody-over-chords conception seems to 
have had important effects on modern 
jazz as a whole (“first chorus we play the 
tune, then we play on the chords”) and 
it has had the unfortunate effect of 
parcelling off these two compartments. 
Very few _ pianists conceive of 
a tune in terms of melody-and-harmony 
to be executed with two hands, rather 
than the simplified melody for one hand 
and harmony for the other. Thus two 
handed polyphony is not often found in 
modern piano jazz because the left hand 
is not at all thought of as a possible 
melodic voice (unless one gets darin and 
plays left hand melody, right d 
chords!). The classical conception of a 
piano is of a two handed _polymelodic 
instrument. Now that the jazz piano 1s 
no longer thought of as a rhythm instru- 
ment (in solos at least) the time has 
come for it too to be treated as a two- 
handed melodic instrument. 


In Morton’s treatment of a piano as 
a two-voiced instrument we find one 
possible reason why his style has always 
had critics who although almost con- 
temporaries, come from a_ different 
school —the Kansas City-New York 
stride pianists (Ellington, Williams, 
Smith). Their conception of the piano 
(as “stride” suggests) was simply as a 
melody plus rhythm instrument. As I 
have suggested elsewhere the difference 


in their rhythmic conceptions was 
another reason. 

Actually, on the Congress records 
Morton’s style is much looser and more 
swinging than I had heard previously 
which goes to show that the difference 
between the stomp pattern and the swing 
pattern is not as categorical as I may 
have suggested before. Nonetheless, there 
is a terrific difference between Morton’s 
rhythm and that of the stride school, and 
I can think of no more illuminating 
example than in his version of “Ain’t 
Misbehaving”. Compared to Waller, 
Morton’s bass is plodding and un- 
exciting, but the point is that it is seldom 
the simple, driving bass which Waller 
and co. utilised with such ability. Note 
particularly the treatment of the bridge 
which has here an appealing slow drag 
quality quite the opposite to anything 
from the New York school. 

I think we can find three different but 


intermingling rhythmic styles in Mor- 
ton’s work. First there is the stomp 
feature which I have described pre- 
viously—a_ static, heavy, self-contained 
beat found at its best and most enjoy- 
able in the Red Hot Pepper works. 
Secondly there is the looser more flow- 
ing rhythm which deserves to be called 
“swinging”. Perhaps this could be a 
feature assimilated from the East Coast 
pianists (after all these were recorded in 
1938) and judging from his recordings in 
the ’20s this may well be. In several 
slow numbers Morton gets an earthy 
barrelhouse type of momentum which is 
almost a half-way house between stomp- 
ing and swinging, and in the blues 
accompaniments there is an exceptionally 
lightly-voiced beat. Thirdly, there is 
what I call the “Morton Lilt”. This has 
its ultimate origin in the famous tango- 
influenced “Spanish tinge”, but even in 
works where no direct tango rhythms 
can be detailed there is a suggestion of 
something of that nature. This is par- 
ticularly strong in the blues backings, 
and stands out in “Ain’t Misbehaving” 
simply by comparison with any other 
version. In that tune there are certain 
very definite hints of Latin-American 
rhythms which compensate for a certain 
stiltedness and give the work a flow and 
a feeling which is all Jelly’s own. Mor- 
ton’s typical piano rhythm is not a pro- 
pulsive beat, although he can and does 
(on tunes like “King Porter Stomp’”’) 
generate terrific two-handed momentum, 
and the operative word is two-handed. 
“Ain’t Misbehaving” is treated (even to 
the scat vocal) as a slow drag with a 
delightful inner lilt which is quite differ- 
ent from the “Go, go, go” vocal and 
piano style of Fats. 


It is also interesting to note that Mor- 
ton’s use of & and 16 beat boogie basses 
has an entirely different feel to that of 
the famous boogie pianists (cf. the 
example in “Honky Tonk Blues”). 
There is not the surging power here; 
rather it is a tango-boogie bass with the 
Morton lilt. Indeed it is quite syrpris- 
ing to hear such rocking “rolling stuff” 
as there is at the end of the “I Hate A 
Man Like You” track. 

Through most of the piano solos there 
is an unvarving metronome-like (it had 
me fooled for a long time) click-click 
from Jelly’s heels which if nothing else 
proves that he conceived of the rhythm 
as a steady four in the bar. But he did 
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not treat this as an internally propulsive 
beat as most jazzmen have. By use of 
contrasting rhythms, cross rhythms, dis- 
placed accents, the Spanish tinge, double 
timing, and sheer two-handed momen- 
tum he develops a compelling and excit- 
ing rhythmic atmosphere. That is not 
to say his rhythm is always the same— 
there are times when the Latin feeling is 
strongest, there are hard driving solos, 
barrelhouse, earthily swinging 
moments—but basically it is a different 
conception to any other jazz figure I 
know of. Jelly worked with a series of 
contrasting rhythmic devices all based on 
a fundamentally static 4/4 and it is these 
devices which give his work a “swinging” 
feeling, although it is quite different to 
the standard jazz rhythmic pulse. 


Unfortunately Jelly’s technique does 
seem to let him down on this score at 
times and it seems a large amount of the 
criticism (for “unsteady time”) springs 
from this. Now and again he relapses 
into rhythmless trills or strings of 32nd 
notes (devices used for rhythmic effect 
in the work of Waller and Hines) and he 
often uses a strange out-of - tempo 
descending run which completely breaks 
the pulse. This may very well be done 
on purpose (it definitely sounds so on 
“Freakish”) and it reminds me of noth- 
ing so much as those off-rhythm, “wrong 
note” slurring descents that Dizzy Gilles- 
pie uses so often. On “Freakish” the 
effect is passable but in other contexts it 
is annoying. Here Ellington’s criticism 
holds. 

At other times Jelly does come up with 
jong-note runs which do augment the 
rhythm (‘“Miserere” or the gloriously 
lilting 16th note runs in “Mama ’Nita”). 

There are other examples of the “un- 
steady time”. Although he criticises rag- 
time pianists for increasing the tempo he 
does just that on “King Porter Stomp” 
(although this is rather in keeping with 
that “killer diller” third strain) and he 
is very ragged on the “Tiger Rag” solo 
(again, this would be an extremely diffi- 
cult tune to keep constant tempo without 
some sort of assistance). “Wolverine 
Blues” (first half) is another bad track 
showing up the heaviness of his rhythm 
without any redeeming figures. 

As Martin Williams takes pains to 
point out, Morton had a very formal 
approach to his music, and this is reflec- 
ted not only in his logical building of 
rhythm, but in his use of contrasted 
rhythms. Many of Morton’s tunes make 
use of fanfare motives which differ in 
accentuation from the main body of the 
theme, and this difference is carried 
through into the variations (“Pep”, “Bert 
Williams”). Other tunes make use of 
contrasting rhythms in the different 
themes (most successfully “The Pearls”). 


“Jungle Blues” is a perfect example of 
the different syncopated or trillin 
rhythmic devices which Morton coul 
use against the set rhythm—in this case a 
heavy bass which carries momentum 
through repetition, and which serves to 
show similarities between the “stomp” 
and the “barrelhouse” types of rhythm. 
As for rhythmic variety, note the ascend- 
ing phrase (given to the horns in turn on 
the Red Hot Peppers version) and how 
it is enlivened in the two outings it has 
in this piano solo. 

These recurring fanfare strains reflect 
one of the most important aspects of 
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Jelly’s piano style—it is conceived in 
terms of the jazz band. Melodically we 
have the opening of “Jelly Roll Blues” or 
“Kansas City Stomps”; rhythmically we 
have the trombone-style left hand notice- 
able everywhere (e.g. “King Porter 
Stomp” or “Sweet Peter’), particularly 
in breaks; and many of his variations 
can be labelled ‘“trumpet-style”’ or 
“clarinet-style”. This makes one wonder 
about the cliché that Earl Hines was the 
first to play “trumpet-style” piano. This 
is usually taken to mean that Hines was 
the first to give the piano an important 
solo voice in the jazz group, as Arm- 
strong had been the first to give any 
instrument an important solo voice. But 
as for playing trumpet on the piano, Jelly 
still remains the master! 

Perhaps the most illuminating example 
is the version of “Oh! Didn’t He 
Ramble” in the New Orleans Funeral 
episode. One can clearly pick out drums, 
trumpet and trombone, and just listen to 
the jazz band strike it up in the first 
chorus after the vocal. 

There are the trumpet, trombone and 
clarinet figures to be found everywhere 
and it is here that the basic two-handed- 
ness of Jelly’s piano style comes out. The 
left hand often has a trombone har- 
monic-melodic réle over which the right 
hand builds its variations perhaps 
climaxing in two handed figures. The 
trombone réle, however, is often softened 
out into a Latin-American or tango bass 
which either gives the “Spanish Tinge” 
or in a modified form the “Morton Lilt”. 
As he says: “You must have a powerful 
background”. 

The Latin-American influence works 
both ways. Not only is “The New 
Orleans Blues” a blues-tango (it is better 
when he stomps it, however), but “The 
Crave” is an excellent example of the use 
of blues devices in a Latin-American 
context. This is one of the several ex- 
amples of Morton transforming other 
styles into jazz. There is the ballad “My 
Gal Sal’; the quadrille which became 
“Tiger Rag”; the tango “La Paloma” 
(“which really changes the colour from 
red to blue”); the “Stars and Stripes” (a 
la Buddy Bolden); and the rag “Maple 
Leaf”. Because of the importance of 
ragtime in early jazz this last example is 
particularly informative, and gives the 
lie to anyone who claims Morton was 
simply an advanced ragtime pianist. 

First he plays “Maple Leaf Rag” as 
the ragtime pianists would have played 
it (“only maybe not as good, because the 
boys couldn’t finger so good”). He takes 
it flat out, exciting and musical, if a 
trifle stilted. Then he transforms it (“and 
in my estimation it’s a vast difference”). 
It is slower, looser, more flowing, with 
displaced accents, missed beats, and a 
more integrated left hand réle. The 
themes become stronger and the varia- 
tions are marvellous. Both those com- 
ments quoted above are justified (“He 
could back up everything he said by 
what he could do”). 

Finally we come to what TI feel is a 
very important feature (historically 
speaking) of Morton’s style—the fact that 
his improvisation is logical and de- 
veloped from the original themes. Varia- 
tion on a theme may be taken as funda- 
mental in improvisation (presumably it 
was the first step in jazz history) and to 
a certain extent it is the simplest. Very 


early on, however, we find “emanci- 
pation from the melody”, probably due 
to the fact that the blues quickly became 
regarded as a form in which to play 
rather than a tune on which to play. 
Armstrong and others transferred this 
concept to all types of tunes. Since then 
there have been few jazzmen of stature 
who have faced the problem of improv- 
isation as variations on a theme. Singers 
are more or less forced to (note particu- 
larly Lady Day), and others (Garner, or 
Ben Webster on ballads) have done this 
with considerable success. But the stan- 
dard procedure is one chorus based on 
the theme and then “anything goes”! But 
the problem is not simply to remould a 
theme and improve on it (e.g. Parker, 
Armstrong) but to develop the theme 
through a series of logical variations. 
Garner and Tatum, both of whom re- 
main very close to the original melody in 
much of their work, fail to do this. 
André Hodeir seems pessimistic at this 
point. He says (“Jazz: Its Evolution and 
Essence”. p157 footnote) “It is not the 
principle of paraphrase that is under 
attack here, but the melodic indigence of 
an all too large proportion of jazz 
themes”. 

I quarrel on several points here. First 
I feel that many jazz themes are fine 
melodies, although admittedly they suffer 
from overstatement. Secondly and mest 
crucially, the task is not simply to para- 
phrase them (as do Armstrong, Young, 
Hodges, etc., etc.), but to logically de- 
velop the themes through variations. 
Thirdly (perhaps not a point against 
Hodeir) certain themes demand this sort 
of exploration. And in the writing of 
such jazz themes (or rather multi- 
themed compositions) Morton has always 
stood first. 

The almost unlimited time-at-disposal 
for these records makes the point 
strongly that Jelly is not only a leader in 
writing such material, but he is almost 
unparalleled in developing it. The attitude 
which seems very common today that 
sticking to thematic variations is corny 
and shows the limitations of the musician 
is not valid (remember there is a differ- 
ence between “thematic variation” and 
“sticking close to the melody”). Actually 
to take several themes and develop them 
logically and attractively is a far greater 
test of musical talent than simply jam- 
ming, no matter how giftedly, on a series 
of chords. True, many modern soloists 
meet halfway by developing the impro- 
vised rather than the thematic material. 

Morton’s musical touch is found in his 
choice of themes (note the homogenous 
composition he makes out of the two 
themes from “Miserere”’, plus the “Anvil 
Chorus’) and in solos he can build out 
from the stated theme (e.g. the piano- 
voice dialogue, which is logically carried 
through, at the end of “Ain’t Mis- 
behaving”). 

But for the logical and _ balanced 
development of melodic ideas in Mor- 
ton’s music you should hear “Hyena 
Stomp” (excellently documented in 
Martin Williams’ liner notes) and “The 
Pearls”. The latter is an absolute gem 
of a three-theme composition, well- 


balanced and thematically interesting. 
Here Morton works it over through ten 
brilliant choruses, each one exploring the 
possibilities of the tune (particularly the 
tripping third theme which is shown up 
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in a host of new lights). The rhythm is 
strong and compelling and each chorus 
dovetails into the whole. There is little 
which can be described as clichéd or 
showy and there is perfect integration 
between hands. A masterpiece. 

“King Porter Stomp” (second version) 
is another standout with logical develop- 
ment, excellent phrasing and a rocking 
beat. On almost every side Morton 
shows a fine sense of climax (e.g. the 
first “King Porter’, “Sweet Peter’) and 
his probing musical mind can enliven 
even the weakest of themes (note the 
interesting development of the simple 
plodding riff “Crazy Chords Rag”, and 
the added interest the cross-rhythms 
give). 

As the above will show, the Morton 
Library of Congress recordings are 
immensely interesting and important 
(though they have their weak moments, 
too). No jazz fan should miss the oppor- 
tunity of hearing them, and every Mor- 
ton fan should have them in his collec- 
tion. 

For those of you who would like some 
guidance through the massive twelve 
volumes let me say this: the Vogue LP 
“Memories of New Orleans” (it has 
no monologues) is the best single buy, but 
it is doubtful if anyone would want it as 
well as the Library set. The best Library 
volumes are: 


1. with the Tiger Rag episode, and 
Hyena Stomp. 

2. with the New Orleans Funeral 
story. 

3. with the Discourse on Jazz, Kansas 
City Stomps and Maple Leaf Rag. 

4. with the Spanish tinge tunes. 

6. with the Pearls, Ain’t Misbehaving 
and others. 


10. with My Gal Sal, King Porter, Jelly 
Roll Blues and others. 
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Almost twenty years ago the co-editors 
of the Jazz Record Book, Messrs. Smith, 
Ramsey, Rogers and Russell, made a 
pungent critical observation. “You 
can't,” they said, “put cats into cate- 
gories.” Nobody paid much heed to this 
maxim. Yet, during the past six weeks, 
its wisdom has repeatedly impressed 
itself upon us. 

Consider Coleman Hawkins. Since 
leaving the Metropole, Hawk has played 
at the Sutherland in Chicago, a room 
generally reserved for “modern” names. 
Here the ageless master found himself 
in the company of The Three Sounds, a 
group of young musicians, and was 
pleased, especially with the pianist, Gene 
Harris. Some weeks later, Coleman had 
a week-end gig in Pennsylvania and 
brought along trumpeter Booker Little, 
recently with Max Roach, bassist Paul 
Chambers and drummer J. C. Heard. A 
Monday night in New York found him 
at the Five Spot, where United Artist’s 
enterprising jazz a&r man, Tom Wilson, 
was recording an album on _ location. 
The assembled group, led by Randy 
Weston, contained the aforementioned 
Paul Chambers, drummer Roy Haynes 
and trumpeter Kinney Dorham. (Singer 
Brock Peters of Porgy and Bess fame 
was a perhaps expendable addition for 
one number). To watch Coleman 
Hawkins at work in this outpost of 
modernism was a joy. There was, for 
one thing, the authority with which he 
handled his music and his horn, which 
matched the authority of his sound. This 
was a combination rehearsal, recording 
date and public performance—no easy 
task. There were some arrangements by 
Randy and one by Billy Strayhorn. The 
climate was melodic. There was a 
waltz, of course: Randy is sometimes 
affectionately referred to as “the waltz 
king of modern jazz”. It swung, and 
was pretty. The rapport between Hawk 
and Randy was perfect, and it was good 
to see Randy’s face, which reflects his 
moods while he plays, light up when 
Hawk came up with one of those things 
he unfolds when he has the chords set 
in his mind. 

Hawk had arrived in New York on 
Monday morning, by ‘plane from 
Chicago, hadn’t slept, and hadn’t put 
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away a good meal since then. Yet he 
was relaxed and glowing. On the band- 
stand, he appeared intent on the business 
at hand, yet completely at ease, the horn 
a natural extension of his mind and 
body. In contrast, Dorham, a tall, well- 
built young man who once boxed in ihe 
Golden Gloves, seemed to be a little in 
awe of his trumpet. He handled it 
gingerly, a little cautiously, as if it were 
a strange chick. And the music he pro- 
duced was pale contrasted with that of 
Coleman Hawkins. If Hawk could be 
termed the father of this assembly, fe was 
also its most youthful member; in the 
strength and virility of his playing, the 
freshness of his ideas and the conviction 
of their presentation. That is not meant 
to imply that the others were slouches, 
far from it. And while Hawkins’ contri- 
bution stood out, it was also a homo- 
geneous part of the whole. In other 
words, it was jazz. 

The week thereafter, Coleman Hawk- 
ins spent Friday and Saturday at the 
Cork an’ Bib, a restaurant in Westbury, 
Long Island which has featured week- 
end jazz, primarily modern, for ihe last 
two or three years. His companions 
here were again young men: Eddie 
Costa, piano; Henry Grimes, bass; and 
Paul Motian, drums. On Saturday night, 
a lukewarm audience had gotten under 
Hawk’s skin, and since he felt like play- 
ing to begin with, he decided to show 
them a thing or two. It was one of those 
nights: Having heard Coleman Hawkins 
play at least four or five times each 
month over the past three years we can 
confidently ‘state that we hadn’t yet 
heard him play like this. On the 
ballads, yes. But not in up-tempo. Bean 
had the message that night, and he 
delivered it in two long sets, separated 
by offerings from the Eddie Costa Trio 
and a young intermission pianist, Hod 
O'Brian, for the listeners, and by a tete- 
a-tete with a solid helping of spaghetti 
and a pretty young lady for Hawk. 

It began with a medium Out Of 
Nowhere. Costa, a pianist who com- 
bines a jagged angularity a la Horace 
Silver with long, linear excursions 
reminiscent of Tristano, executes with a 
firm but not too percussive touch; he is 
a fine accompanist, not the least because 
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he listens. Grimes, previously encouni- 
ered in orbit with Sonny Rollins, is a 
bassist with a very powerful tone and a 
propulsive beat which he maintained in 
spite of the uninspired and heavy-handed 
cymbal-hammering of Motian, whose 
occasional “fours’’ were not unlike the 
tedious interruptions of a dull student at 
an advanced seminar. But that night 
Hawkins would have been able to over- 
come much greater obstacles, and the 
good support of Costa and Grimes was 
what mattered. Out Of Nowhere, then, 
was a rich statement of the melody, with 
those enhancing embellishments Hawxins 
excells at, followed by a series of varia- 
tions with structure and continuity, de- 
livered with that gorgeous tone which in 
recent years has subtly altered. Once 
smooth and velvet, it now has a huski- 
ness and, when he wants it, a bite which 
somehow strikes one as being the sound 
Charlie Parker wanted when he played 
tenor. (The relationship between Hawk 
and Bird goes far teyond the pun—and 
it goes in both directions). And let's 
not forget the swing—the rhythmic thrust 
of Hawkins’ playing and that varying of 
phrase-lengths which now is expected 
but of which he was one of the 
originators. 

Next, Body And Soul. Not the greatest 
of the countless versions heard—-Hawk- 
ins was not really in a ballad mood; not 
yet. But a fine tune beautifully played. 
All The Things You Are; with the Bird- 
Diz intro that sets a mood, taken at an 
easy-riding tempo. This being a tune 
with changes, Coleman Hawkins demon- 
strated how one can play around with 
them without losing sight of melodic and 
structural values. There are certain 
little phrases which the greats play and 
which immediately disclose who is play- 
ing. The contemporary Coleman Hawk- 
ins has quite a few of them. They make 
up an individual language, so to speak. 
In the horns of others, they often 
become clichés. But not here. A/l The 
Things is a romantic tune, and in the 
hands of Coleman Hawkins, the arch- 
romantic, it came to full bloom—a mid- 
night flower. Then it was time to jump, 
with a fast blues, in which Coleman 
drove Costa and particularly Grimes to 
cook up a storm; a blues in which 
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We don’t pretend it is a new idea, but y 


must admit that the alphabet is quite a han 


peg on which to hang advertising from an 


tensive jazz catalogue like ours . . . and 
should keep us going for several months! 
course, the idea has the additional advant 
that to combine jazz records with the ru 
ments of the English language will offer 
extended course of lessons to anybody w 


wishes to learn the alphabet fairly painless 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
SATCHMO—A MUSICAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
These four records, which are sold as a boxed set not 


available separately, present re-creations by Armstrong 


and various groups, of Louis Armstrong classics originally 
recorded between 1923, when he was with King Oliver, and 


1934. A witty informative commentary by Louis himself link 
the numbers and welds the whole into a true ‘musical 
autobiography’. © LAT 8211/4 Brunsy 


with John Brunious, Bob Thomas, 

Willie Humphreys, etc. 

Sing on; Eh la bas; Fust a little while to stay here; 

Crescent blues; Bourbon Street parade; Sister Kate; Bugle 
boy march; Someday sweetheart; Walking through the 
streets of the city © LTZ-K 15032 Long 


ART BLAKEY’S JAZZ MESSENGERS 

with THELONIUS MONK 

Evidence; In walked Bud; Blue monk; I mean you; 
Rhythm-a-ning; Purple shades © LTZ-K 15157 Lond 
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AKMAD JAMAL 

BU’ NOT FOR ME 

Bu: not for me; Surrey with the fringe on top; Moonlight 

in \ermont; Music, music, music; No great love; Poinciana; 
Woody’n you; What’s new @ LTZ-M 15162 London 


COUNT BASIE AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

with Emmett Berry, George Matthews, Paul 
Gonsalves, Buddy Tate, Earl Warren, etc. 

THE COUNT 

Swingin’ the blues; St. Louis boogie; Cheek to cheek; 

Money is honey; Shine on, harvest moon; I never knew; Sugar; 
Backstage at Stuff’s; Me and the blues; Shoutin’ blues; Bye, 
bye, baby; After you've gone @ CDN-120 RCA Camden 


RAY CHARLES art Newport 

The right time; In a little Spanish town; I got a sweetie; 

Blues waltz; Hot rod; Talkin’ ’bout you; Sherry; 

A fool for you © LTZ-K 15149 London 


BENNY CARTER AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

with Peter Candoli, Herbie Harper, Buddy Collette, 
Barney Kessel, Shelly Manne, etc. 

ASPECTS 

June in January; February fiesta; March wind; I’ll remember 
April; One morning in May; June is bustin’ out all over; 
Sleigh ride in Fuly; August moon; September song; 

Something for October; Swingin’ in November; 

Roses in December © LTZ-T 15169 London 


BUSTER BAILEY 

with Herman Autrey, Vic Dickenson, 

Hilton Jefferson, etc. 

ALL ABOUT MEMPHIS 

Bear wallow; Hatton Avenue and Gayoso Street; Sunday 
parade; Beale Street blues; Memphis blues; Chicksaw bluff; 
Hot water bayou © SJA 2003 @ FAJ 7003 Felsted 


THE TEDDY CHARLES TENTET 
with Peter Urban, Gigi Gryce, J. R. Monterose, etc. 
Vibrations; The quiet time; The emperor; Nature boy; 
Green blues; You go to my head; Lydian M-1 
@ LTZ-K 15034 London 


KEITH CHRISTIE JAZZ QUARTET 

HALT, MAJOR BLUES AHEAD 

Gone with the wind; The lantern man; Halt, major blues ahead 
@ DFE 6564 Decca EP 


THE IMPROVISATIONS OF ALLAN CLARE 

with Lennie Bush and Tony Crombie 

Duke’s joke; Love for sale; Things ain’t what they used 

to be; Autumn in New York @ DFE 6368 Decca EP 


KENNY CLARKE 

with Donald Byrd, John La Porta, Wendell 
Marshall, etc. 

KLOOK’S CLIQUE 

Volcano; La Porta-thority; I hear a rhapsody; Will wail; 
Yesterdays; Play, fiddle, play @ LTZ-C 15038 London 


KEN COLYER’S JAZZMEN 

with lan Wheeler, Mac Duncan, etc. 

COLYER IN HAMBURG 

Dauphine St. blues; Won't you come home, Bill Bailey; 
Bourbon Street parade; Bye and bye; When the saints go 


marching in @ LF 1319 Decca 


CHRIS CONNOR 
A JAZZ DATE 
Moon ray; Poor little rich girl; Fust squeeze me; Fancy free; 
It’s amost unusual day; All I need is you; It only 
happens when I dance with you; Lonely town; Everything 
Ive got; Driftwood; I’m shooting high; My shining hour 
@ LTZ-K 15142 London 
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The quarter’s jazz records are fully detailed with notes 
on some important issues in the Decca-group Jazz Sup- 
plements. Supplement No. 18 covers Fan. ’59 to March 
59 and Supplement No. 19 covers April ’59 to Fune 
59. You can obtain your Jazz Supplements either direct 


from us or from your dealer (price 9d. each). 
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Hawk’s increase in intersity was matched 
by an increase in volume and attack— 
not a tired blues, noi a hip biues, out a 
jumping blues—a declaration ot indepen- 
dence. And definitely a 1959 blues. 
Hawk never played the biues as much, 
and as’ well—iast or slow—as he does 
today. 

Time for intermission, and some solo 
piano by a young man unaccus.omed to 
piaying without a rhythm section, tacki- 
ing the problem by using both hands— 
sometuumes a Ja Garner, sometimes like 
Bud Poweil, and sometimes, lixe on 
Duke’s pretty Prelude To A Kiss, an 
unexpected entry, like Hod O’Brien. 
then the Eddie Costa .rio, notavly with 
If 1 Were A Bell, and with Henry Grimes 
doing some amazing things witna the bass 
which recalied the approach, if not the 
content, of rops roster and Wellman 
Braud. 

The Hawk returns, answering a 
request tor J Hadn’t Anyone 'Till You. 
This is a happy tune, and Hawkins, 
fortified by his repast and playing welt 
enough to suit hiinself tonight, plays it 
like one. And that happy groove is ex- 
tended to Just You, Just Me. And here 
something remarkable happens. his 1s, 
of course, a tune identified with Lester 
Young, who loved to play it and has 
left us two superb versions. This is fast, 
and Hawk digs in, going into the second 
chorus: with a bit of tonguing—yjust a 
littie bit, but still an echo of Prez. It is 
something we've never heard him do 
quite in this way. Nor has he: ior a 
fraction of a bar he comments to him- 
self with a grin and that slight shake of 
the head which comes when he likes 
what he hears. (Hawk is one of the 
great listeners in jazz—and he also 
listens to himself. Objectively. And 
therein lies one clue to his constant 
growth). As always when he really 
plays, his right foot, extended at an 
angle for good balance, goes like a 
fourth member of the rhythm section. 
It is one of those nights when the horn 
responds to whatever comes into the 
mind, and Just You, Just Me becomes 
a tour de force with each new and fresh 
idea examined from all angles; never 
drained, but milked of its essence. And 
what a sound! This is Hawkins at his 
very best, which, of course means that 
there is none better. 


Talk Of The Town, another Hawkins’ 
classic, becomes the ballad of the night, 
with a strong touch of nostalgia. That 
mood is shaken off with The Way You 
Look Tonight, a tune with a bitch of a 
channel and a tag at the end—a tune 
not easy to play right at any tempo, 
certainly not easy to play this fast. But 
where others might tend to gloss over 
a difficffiult passage, Hawkins savours it, 
and never is there a faltering, an even 
slightly wrong note, or a return to “as 
written” for safety. And not just a 
couple of choruses, but four or five. 
When Hawk retires to his corner for 
the piano solo there is on his face the 
expression of great pleasure. Not of 
self-satisfaction, but of having been 
someplace where few can go, of having 
accomplished something which, no mat- 
ter how seemingly ephemeral, is some- 
thing only a great artist can accomplish. 


There is but time for one more—the 
“theme”. usually rendered by the trio 
alone. But this time Hawk toins in, and 
it develops into another offering of some- 


thing else. This time it is a couple of 
strolling choruses by Hawk . . . with just 
bass and brushes, the subject being a 
fast, very fast, almost as fast as you can 
go, dissertation on J Got Rhythm 
changes. It will be a long time until 
Rollins & Co. catch up with old Hawk, 
even in their own back yard. It all ends 
with a distinctly contemporary riff, and 
it’s time to say goodnight. 

The sermon that Coleman Hawk'ns 
preached that night covered a lot of 
ground. It was one or those things that 
happen once in a while and which help 
to keep the faith. Faith in the enduring 
strength and beauty of the music we 
call jazz, and in the greatness of that 
handful of men, Coleman Hawkins 
among them, who embody its spirit, or 
rather, its soul. Coleman Hawkins, 
whose playing constantly renews itself 
without ever losing its essence, is one of 
those who merit the title of genius. And 
that is a matter beyond categories, as th: 
creation of beauty is a matter above 
analysis. 

The categorizers, the ones who ae in 
constant search for the latest, have a 
new hero. His name is Ornette Cole- 
man, a 29-year-old Texan whose proving 
ground was California. Coleman, his 
close associate Don Cherry and_his 
rhythm team: Charlie Hayden on bass 
and _ Billy Higgins on drums, made their 
New York debut at the Five Spot in 
mid-November. Well publicized by the 
jazz media (Jazz Review has practically 
sanctified him; Downbeat, with great 
caution, confined itself to a page of 
photographs), the Colemans ‘had a 
capacity house to welcome them, includ- 
ing several noted critics. One of their 
new LP’s is called The Shape Of Jazz 
To Come, with disarming modesty. All 
this did not dispose this listener to jump 
for joy, but he was pleasantly surprised. 

Whatever else Ornette Coleman may 


be,:one cannot doub* che sincerity of his 
music. It is fiercely individualistic, and 
makes no concessic is to conventions, 
not even to those c modern jazz. i 
tone—he is quoted as striving for a vox 
humana quality—is strident but not un- 
pleasant. It is, pardon the expression, 
hot. That he takes his cue from Charlie 
Parker is unquestionable — but this is 
no imitator. Coleman’s cohorts are 
obviously in full sympathy with his 
aims, and the unison work between his 
alto and Don Cherry’s miniature cornet 
(we have been told it was made in 
Pakistan and is one of four such instru- 
ments extant) is thrilling because it 
sounds so free, yet obviously requires 
the greatest discipline. Roth ba-s end 
drums support the horns well, albeit in 
the “free” style of post-top jazz. The 
boys are serious, but not in the profes- 
sional (and vastly annoying) manner of 
Miles Davis. There are occasional 
smiles. And—what do you know?—at 
the end of the set Ornette Coleman 
makes an announcement in traditional 
style: “Thank you, ladies and gentle- 
men-——and now we present the great 
Benny Golson—Art Farmer Jazztet— 
let’s bring them on with a big hand”. 
One is not used to this at the Five Spot, 
and can only hope that blasé Manhattan 
will not destroy this heartening lack of 
sophistication. 

All this having been said, there is 
serious doubt that this music represents 
“the shape” of jazz to come. Coleman’s 
approach borders on free improvisation, 
and there is a very good reason why 
this style of playing has almost always 
been confined to musical exercises. 
primarily among would-be virtuosos. It 
is too unfocused to engender anything 
but monotony and eventual boredom. 
The Coleman-Cherry unison lines are in 
key, although they skip and slide around 
it. Coleman then enters with a pro- 


THE LAW and the HAWK. 
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longed improvisation which generally 
siarts out like a string of roman candles 
but soon fizzes—as soon, in fact, as he 
gets away from the basic “theme” (some- 
how, most of the th 2atic material has 
a south-of-the-borde flavour). What 
remains fasc’nating is Coleman’s use of 
shifting rhythmic patterns; often quite 
unexpected. As he goes on, the 
“oriental” overtones increase, aided by 
the nasal sound of his plastic alto sax 
(Bird had one for a while). In other 
words, he plays too Jong—the universal 
affliction of the generation of jazzmen 
who grew up without the discipline of 
big-band and 3-minute record work. 
Cherry, a man so slight of build that 
one feels relieved he doesn’t play a full- 
grown horn, gets a nice sound but can- 
not match the leader in invention or 
intensity. He is undoubtedly the only 
hornman who can play unison with 
Ornette Coleman. 

They are at their best in the blues. 
There is that about the blues: When you 
play it, you can’t get too far away from 
the roots of jazz, no matter what. On 
the blues, Coleman occasionally comes 
close to that vocal quality he wants, a 
quality reflected in his own rather hoarse 
and husky speaking voice. It is to be 
hoped that these musicians will not re- 
main in isolation, playingwise. It seems 
they have decided to settle in New York, 
where the climate is more fertile if lzss 
rarified, and where their playing may 
achieve more discipline and concentra- 
tion. But it is likely that, whatever may 
happen, this music is not the jazz of 
the future but a sincere and somewhat 
raw attempt to chart new tributaries. 
Eventually, the essence will be distilled 
and merge with the basic current of jazz. 
And that’s more than enough for any 
new idea. 

Whether by accident or design, all this 
was sharply pointed up by the group 
which shared the bill with the California 
explorers, the Golson-Farmer Jazztet. 
This is also a young group, but the men 
in it: Art Farmer, trumpet; Benny Gol- 
son, tenor; Curtis Fuller, trombone; 
McCoy Tyner, piano; Addison Farmer, 
bass; and Dave Bailey, drums, have had 
broad and varied experiences in jazz of 
the past decade or more. This is the 
cleanest, most organized and musically 
coherent contemporary jazz group it has 
been our pleasure to hear. It’s as if 
these young men had decided that it 
might be fun to have a band for a 
change—a band with music-stands, 
arrangements, a couple of metal hats and 
assorted mutes for the brass, and a co- 
operative spirit reflected in the no-star 
name of the group. A typical set con- 
sists of several Golson originals, a 
modern standard from Charlie Parker’s 
book, and a new piece by Farmer. Gol- 
son is, of course, one of the best young 
arranger-composers around, and such 
numbers as Stablemates and I] Remember 
Clifford have become standards. Whisper 
Not is another charming tune of his, 
which the Jazztet played exceptionally 
well. Farmer shines on Clifford, his 
feature, being at his best in a lyrical 
mood but also capable of punching out 
a clean. clear lead. Fuller’s feature, 
Bongo Bop, shows off his nice, burry 


tone and considerable dexterity used in 
the service of musical sense and not for 
flash. Golson’s tenor is eclectic, mani- 
festing the influence of Lucky Thomp- 


son as well as that of Coltrane, but it all 
jells and his tone is nice and warm. 
The rhyhtm section is solid. Tyner, the 
sole new name in the band, plays his part 
well. The joy of this band is that they 
play for each other and for the audienc2 
as well as for themselves. Excepting the 
features, solos are limited to a few 
choruses—unless someone really feels the 
spirit, and there are, glory be, unison 
riffs and organ-point backgrounds to 
keep things moving. Such niceties as 
having the drummer’s fours alternate 
with riffing from the horns or doing a 
take-your-turn chase sequence, spice the 
fare, and it is obvious that this band has 
rehearsed. This was their second engage- 
ment (they made their debut in Wash- 
ington), and if they stay together they 
can only improve. This is a jazz group, 
capable of a wide range of moods and 
tonal colours and informed by the best 
of past and present jazz experience. They 
could even play for dancing (and we 
hope that ain’t heresy). They make a 
nice contrast to Ornette Coleman & Co.., 
and seem to us to have the shap2 of jazz 
to last. If we were categorizers, we'd call 
them “mainstream-modern”, or post- 
funky-hard bop. Suffice it to say they 
swing, and play pretty sounds. 

To close this dissertation against cats 
in categories, take a recent modern con- 
cert at Town Hall. The programme 
featured Coleman, Cecil Taylor (playing 
a melange of Monk, Powell, Barték and 
José Iturbi), Monk (with standby Charlie 
Rouse and temporaries Scott LaFaro, 
bass and Elvin Jones, drums—Jones 
sounding more at home here than in his 
regular spot with Harry Edison), Ernest- 
ine Anderson, The Jazztet, and John 
Coltrane. It came to a close with Zoot 
Sims, Bob Brookmeyer, Coltrane, Pepper 
Adams, Milt Hinton and Art Taylor 
being put through their paces by Count 
Basie at the piano. What else but One 


O'Clock Jump (it was 1.15 a.m.)? It was 
amazing. Basie set the tempo and played 
a few choruses of down home piano— 
and everything began to rock. We have 
never had the pleasure of hearing Art 
Taylor swing more—nor of hearing John 
Coltrane play such straightforward (and 
we don’t mean simpleminded) and boot- 
ing tenor. Zoot of course loves to swing, 
and Dr. Pepper was feeling no pain. The 
proceedings were kept in constant motion 
by Mr. Basie, who, along with Duke, 
must be the Number One Band Pianist 
in jazz. The audience, whose prior 
behaviour had been properly coscert- 
like, came to their feet with a resounding 
yell for more—not at all cool, like. And 
did it make everybody feel good? Zoot 
and Brookmeyer came marching back- 
stage a la Hamp, playing the closing riff 
—Art Taylor, sweating somewhat, wore 
a wide smile (a rarity), and Monk, who 
had been digging from the sidelines, was 
glowing. Whatever all this may or may 
not prove, we think that in his heart of 
hearts every jazz musician knows that 
there is no better feeling than reaching 
people and making them happy—not 
only and always, but ever so often—and 
when it comes to that, the champs are 
not the yearlings. Even the house man- 
ager at Town Hall, who recently dropped 
the curtain on George Shearing, knows 
that. As he said to Count: “We were 
running over time when you went on, 
but I couldn’t do that to you, Mr. Basie.” 
That’s practical criticism at its best. 


ROUNDUP: New members of the 


_Ellington band: Ed Mullens, trumpet, 


a veteran of such big bands as Hamp, 
Carter, Calloway, Louis, Lips Page; 
Willie Cook, trumpet—back in the fold; 
Fats Ford, ditto; Matthew Gee, trom- 


(Continued on page 40) 


MATTHEW GEE, new trombonist for Ellington. 
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210. Radio Rhythm 

From Rainford, near St. Helens, comes 
a query from W. Eastham about several 
records heard on the Voice of America 
programme. Ruby Braff and Ellis 
Larkins playing 1 Married An Angel is 
a trumpet/piano duet by these two 
gentlemen, and was recorded in New 
York on October 14, 1955. It was issued 
here on Vanguard EPP14001, together 
with Mountain Greenery, Blue Moon 
and You Took Advantage Of Me, all 
from the same session. Mr. Eastham 
also asks about Dark Eyes by Gene 
Krupa and his Orchestra; I regret I have 
no details of an orchestral version, but 
Krupa has recorded this number twice 
with a trio. Maybe one of these is the 
item requested? The first version is by 
the Gene Krupa Jazz Trio, recorded in 
Hollywood on March 8, 1945 and issued 
on Columbia DB2454; and the second 
comes from a concert held in either New 
York or Los Angeles around January, 
1946, and issued on Columbia 33CX 
10015. Both versions are played by 
Charlie Ventura (ten), Teddy Napoleon 
(p), and Gene Krupa (d). Mr. Eastham’s 
remaining queries concern Tracking 
Problem by Lionel Hampton, and Body 
And Soul by Lionel Hampton with the 
Oscar Peterson Quartet (Peterson, Herb 
Ellis, Ray Brown and Buddy Rich). As 
far as I can judge these last two items 
have not been issued here—can anyone 
provide details? 


211. Commodore 10-in. 78 r.p.m. Series 
These were issued by the Commodore 
Music Shop in New York, starting in 
1938. It should be noted that Com- 
modore was the first of the present-day 
small labels to issue its own original 
recordings, under the supervision of 
Milt Gabler; unfortunately the Com- 
modore Music Shop has recently gone 
out of business. All recordings were 
made in New York. 
500 Eddie Condon and his Windy City 
. Seven (Jam Session at Commodore 
No. 1):—Bobby Hackett (cnt), 
George Brunies (tbn), Peewee Rus- 
sell (clt), Bud Freeman (ten), Jess 
Stacy (p), Eddie Condon (g), Art 
Shapiro (bs), George Wettling (d). 
January 17, 1938. 
Ja Da (22310-2) / Love Is Just 
Around The Corner (22306-1). 
501 Bud Freeman’ Trio: — Freeman 
(ten), Jess Stacy (p), George 
Wettling (d). January 17, 1938. 
You Took Advantage Of Me 
(22311-1) / Three’s No Crowd 
(22312-1). 


502 Bud Freeman Trio:—as for 501. 

January 17, 1938. 

I Got Rhythm (22313-1). 
Eddie Condon and his Windy City 
Seven (Jam Session at Commodore 
No. 1):—as for 500. January 17, 
1938. 

¥ Beat To The Socks (22307-1). 

503 Bud Freeman Trio:—as for 501. 
April 13, 1938. 

At Sundown (22720-1) / Keep 
Smiling At Trouble (22719-2). 

504 Bud Freeman Trio:—as for 501. 
April 13, 1938. 

My Honey's Lovin’ Arms (22721- 
1) / I Don’t Believe It (22722-2). 

505 Eddie Condon and his Windy City 
Seven (Jam Sessions at Commodore 
No. 2):—as for 500, but sub. Jack 
Teagarden (tbn). April 30, 1938. 

Meet Me Tonight in Dreamland 
(22831-1) / Diane (22832-2). 
(Second side as ‘Jack Teagarden 
and his Trombone’). 

506 Jess Stacy (p solos). First title 
a 30, 1938; second January 18, 

Ramblin’ (22828-2) | Complainin’ 
(23990-2). 

507- Bud Freeman and his Gang:—as 
for 500, but sub. Dave Matthews 
(alt) for Brunies: Marty Marsala 
(d). July 12, 1938. 

‘Life’ Spears A Jitterbug (23235- 
1) / What's The Use (23236-2). 

508 Bud Freeman and his Gang:—as 
for 500, but sub. Dave Matthews 
(alt) for Brunies; Dave Tough (d). 
July 12, 1938. 


Memories Of You (23234-1) 
/Tappin’ The Commodore Till 
(23233-1). 


(To be continued) 


199. Bobcats Rhythm? 

This » oa was posed in the October 
1959 column by yours truly, and the 
answer would appear to be in the nega- 
tive. Information has arrived from Dave 
Carey to refute my suggestion that some 
Bob Crosby (or rather, Ben Pollack) 
musicians were involved in Jack Tea- 
garden’s Fare Thee Well to Harlem 
(B14877A) and Ol’ Pappy (B14878A) on 
Brunswick 01746. I can only bow my 
head in shame, and quote Dave’s details 
as follows:— Charlie Teagarden (tpt); 
Jack Teagarden (tbn/vcl) Chester Haz- 
lett (alt); Jimmy Dorsey (alt/clt); Vernon 
Haves (ten); unknown (p); Hilton 
“Nappy” Lamare (g/alt); Artie Bernstein 
(bs); Larry Gomar (d); New York City, 
March 2, 1934. Dave observes that La- 
mare may be just the vocalist, and that 
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Perry Botkin may still be the guitarist 
(he was on the previous Nov. 11, 1933 
session); and also that the pianist is 
probably not Joe Moresco from the Nov. 
11, 1933 date, nor is it Roy Bargy from 
the following date on Sept. 18, 1934. 


212. More Radio Rhythm 


Several queries have come in asking 
for identification of items heard on 
foreign radio programmes. This puts me 
in a spot, because (a) I am not normally 
a radio listener myself, being too in- 
volved with recorded jazz as it is; and 
(b) I cannot hope to hazard even a guess 
as to identity without some clue as to 
performers and/or titles. May I suggest 
that readers write direct to the radio 
stations concerned in future, to obtain 
artist and title details, and then write to 
Jazz Information? In this way we may 
be able to trace these elusive items. 

Be that as it may, information is re- 
quired for the following radio mys- 
teries: —The signature tune heard on the 
Europe No. 1 programme Pour Ceux 
Qui Aiment le Jazz (probably by the Art 
Blakey Jazz Messengers) for Messrs. A. 
Blandamer and D. Hughes of Southamp- 
ton. From Hemel Hempstead, M. W. 
Prime asks for the signature tune on the 
Paris-Inter programme Masters of Mod- 
ern Jazz, featuring a modern group remi- 
niscent of the Four Brothers and a tenor 
sax sounding rather like Bill Perkins or 
Richie Kamuca. John Hastings of Shore- 
ham-by-Sea wants details of a_ pro- 
gramme by the Lou Levy Ouartet heard 
on Radio Hilversum, with Levy (p) 
backed by unknown vibes, bass and 
drums; he wonders if this was a _pre- 
recorded studio session, or taken from 
an LP made in Holland with Dutch 
accompanists. One of the titles was A 
Gal in Calico. Finally, N. R. Gansell of 
Ilford (who wrote to the radio station 
concerned and thoughtfully forwarded 
their reply) asks for the signature tune 
of the Brussels Radio programme Sum- 
mer Jazz, suggesting that it sounded very 
much like a Duke Ellington or Woody 
Herman item. Unfortunately in this case, 
Brussels Radio were unable to supply 
any details apart from the fact that the 
title was Up and Over, and that the pro- 
gramme originated from the Voice of 
America station. (Does any reader have 
an “ear to the ground” in Willis Con- 
over’s direction?). Duke Ellington has 
definitely not recorded anything with this 
title, and nor to the best of my know- 
ledge has Woody Herman. . 

Assistance with all these queries would 
be greatly appreciated. 
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—663— 
SINCERITY vy. VIRTUOSITY 
... if a guy is himself and sincere, 
he doesn’t have to play too much on his 
horn. But if he doesn’t have real identi- 
fication, he has to be a real virtuoso and 
ise have to judge him by how well he 
nows his horn. It’s the penalty ke has 
to pay for not being individual.” 

“ Jazz Review,” Quincy Jones, 

May, 1959. 


—664— 
The SWEET SMELL of HOLLYWOOD 

We happened to notice an item under 
“Hollywood Headlines” in “Melody 
Maker” for October 31st. 1959. It read: 
“Singer Toni Harper returns to the 
music scene next month to sing with the 
Count Basie Band. This is the first time 
a girl vocalist has ever been employed 
by Basie. .. .” 

That should be news to the Count, 
who employed Billie Holiday, Helen 
Humes and Ann Moore, but perhaps 
subtler distinctions are being made nowa- 
davs and those were women, not girls? 

For that matter, we have long been 
concerned with the kind of music news 
that seeps out of Hollywood. So much 
of it is obviously bought and paid for. 
and related to those most of us regard 
as ciphers. The common people, we 
felt, must have their music, too. And 
we were not mistaken. 

Miss Kav Ford sent us some copies of 
the “L.A. Sentinel”, from which it be- 
came obvious that a whole Jot of 
interesting music is made in the sprawl- 
ing city, music of a kind seldom reported 
in the international jazz press. We will 
leave you to make what deductions you 
like, but among musicians active there 
recentlv were Roy Milton, B. B. King 
(with Lloyd Glenn), Lowell Fulson, 
Johnny “Guitar” Watson and Harmonica 
Slim. In addition, there were such 
groups as Buddy Crawford’s (featuring 
Bob Lacefield’s tenor), Claude McLin’s, 
Freddie Simon’s’ (featuring Clora 
Bryant’s trumpet), Bobby Playmate’s. 
Johnny Lawrence’s (featuring Count 
Harrison’s tenor). Pee Wee Williams’s, 
and Quinin Williams’s (featuring K.C. 
guitarist Sonny Kenner). It is hard to 
believe that nove of the-e contained 
talent as interesting as... . Oh, well. 
by the time this appears it will be 1960 
and we may have made som: resolutions! 


—665— 
48 IN BOSTON 
For some ten November days, the 
Covley Sauare Hotel, Boston. housed an 
almost ideal jazz festival. George Wein 


had booked the Duke Ellington band 
into its Storyville section and from 8.40 
to 1 each night the crowded room was 
treated to the best there is. 

Since Duke’s band was last heard in 
England there have been some significant 
changes. Sam Woodyard, Shorty Baker, 
Quentin Jackson, Clark Terry and John 
Sanders have gone, and, for the Storyville 
engagement at least, Cat Anderson was 
absent and playing with Lionel Hampton. 
All of these men made contributions ‘hat 
could rightly be considered of much 
importance, yet the reconstructed band 
presented the Ellington sound with un- 
diminished distinction, and with perhaps 
a little more punch. 

The trumpets consisted of Fats Ford, 
Moon Mullens. Ray Nance and Willie 
Cook, the trombones of Britt Woodman, 
Mitchell Wood and Matthew Gee; the 
reeds and rhythm remained the same, 
with the exception of Jimmv Johnson in 
Sam Woodyard’s chair. The trumpet 
solos mostly fell to Ray Nance and 
Willie Cook. Ray blew with his custom- 
ary good taste and imagination, and we 
realized anew that this is one of the 
most underrated talents in the whole 
business. Cook, a stinging force in the 
section, blew open, bop - flavoured 
choruses on up-tempo numbers, but in 
settines requiring lyricism—like Shorty’s 
spot in “Mood Indigo”—he played muted 
with a very pretty tone and smooth con- 
ception. Matthew Gee performed on 
both slide trombone and baritone horn. 
The latter instrument gave the section a 
lot of depth, and in solo, on vehicles 
like “Perdido”, it made an_ interesting 
contrast with memories of Clark Terry’s 
more flexible flugelhorn. “M.G.”, as 
Duke calls him, used to play baritone 
horn in his school band and has only 
picked it up again during recent months. 
Its stylistic and tonal possibilities will, 
we may be sure, be used to the best 
advantage by Duke. Mitchell “Booty” 
Wood played Butter’s plunger parts, not 
with the same dramatic mastery, but with 
spirit and such inyention as augured well 
for the future. Russ Procope observed 
later: “The secret of that style is not low 
notes, not wah-wah—but yeah-yeah! ” 
And Booty will, we think, be a great 
artist in it. He gets something of the 
same vibrant, rending quality that mage 
—and makes— Sandy Williams’ trom- 
bone so exciting, and uniquely satisfying. 
When we spoke to Trummy Young at 
Bridgeport about Butter’s departure, he 
was confident of Booty’s ability to fil! 
the chair. 

Led by Britt Woodman, the trombones 
already sounded good as a section, while 
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the trumpets actually had much of the 
mellow roundness their section has 
tended to Jack in the past decade. 

An advantage of hearing the band at 
a place like Storyville is that you get a 
much bigger slice of the band’s book. 
Long-lost items like “The Gal From 
Joe’s” emerge, the performances have 
more abandon and spontaneity than at 
concerts, and there is more rapport with 
the audience. In fact, audience and band 
were almost literally in physical contact. 
The stand was none too big and one 
soloist fell off. Desperately holding his 
instrument aloft, he tried to save it from 
injury rather than himself. Helping him 
back, Duke was heard to say, “ Some 
people will do anything to steal the act.” 
Later, when he was introducing “Duel 
Fuel” with his usual observations about 
this being the age of “dual filters and 
dual carburettors”, the audience chipped 
in with “dual ‘personalities’, which was 
very apropos as he went on to describe 
the “extraordinary disp'ay of co-ordina- 
tion between the four limbs, two heads 
and two bass drums” of Jimmy Johnson. 

The second afternoon of our visit, the 
band was to play a charity concert at a 
nearby veterans hospital. Several of the 
musicians were not apparentlv notified of 
this, so that the group which appeared 
was of curious instrumentation. It con- 
sisted of the rhythm section. Procope, 
Hamilton, Gonsalves, Britt, Booty and 
the two vocalists, Lil and Ozzie. Before 
an audience almost entirely seated in 
wheelchairs, this oddly balanced com- 
bination gave forth with a selection from 
the concert repertoire that was com- 
pletely professional and _ astonishingly 
Ellington in timbre. The catalytic agent, 
of course, was at the piano. 

And that night. after the band was 
through, Duke and Billv Stravhorn went 
to the after-hours club where Sam 
Woodyard was playing in a quartet. 
When the eves became accustomed to 
the blue murk, it was possible to discern 
Johnny Hodges and Russell Procope in a 
fortified position behind the piano. 
Before long. they were joining in the 
loud demands for their boss to sit in. In 
the end, he acquiesced, took over at the 
piano, swung through several stimulating 
blues choruses and then fed the house 
tenor as brilliant an accompaniment as 
he is ever likely to receive. After that, 
Sabby Lewis took a turn at the piano 
for a lacy demonstration that contrasted 
with the spare concentration of what 
Duke had given us in his solo. Alto- 
rether it was a wonderful night, like some 
of those in New York twentv-two winters 
ago. We arrived back at the hotel before 
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dawn with three flavours of ice cream 
and George Frazier. The talk got 
around to trombones and Dickie Wel's. 
Duke had heard him in Germany with 
Buck and pronounced his music “won- 
derful”. Billy, equally enthusiastic, pro- 
ceeded to play some of Dickie’s phrases 
on the piano. 

Boston seemed “wonderful” to us, 
although its licensing laws us 
homesick. But this wasn’t all. If it 
hadn't been fo- Paul Gonsalves, we 
would never have discovered what 
George Wein had downstairs at Story- 
ville. Paul insisted we go down and 
listen — “You can hear us anytime! ” 
Downstairs were Memphis Slim and 
Willie Dixon, ani Paul seemed to spend 
half his intermissions happilv digging 
them. “This is authentic,” h2 would 
say, anxious that w2 should appreciat2 
what they were doing. 

They made a most impressive blue: 
duo. Williz plays bass and sin s, and 
between the two of them they have a 
formidable repertoire. Slim is a much 
hetter blues singer than we had realized 
from records. We think (and he agrees) 
that his voice has usually been cver- 
recorded. It is strong and needs a little 
distance, like Joc Turner's. As a blues 


WILLIE DIXON and MEMPHIS SLIM. 


pianist, soloist and accompanist, he is 
superb. In his timing and dynamics, he 
shows an unusual dramatic sense, and 
several of their performances were dis- 
tinguished by routines that revealed a 
delightful artistic comprehension of form 
and development. He and Willie are 
both keen to visit Eng'and, and in our 
opinion their work is of far greater value 
than that of several blues artists who 
have already made the trip. Slim, inci- 
dentally, now has two albums on the 
market, one on Vee Jay, the other on 
Folkways. The payola kids mav have 
hlocked the blues on singles, but LPs are 
bringing them back. 


—466— 
BOOKS, BOOKS, BOOKS ... 

The essays collected and edited by 
Martin Williams under the title of “The 
Art Of Jazz” (Oxford University Press, 
$5.00) range from Ansermet’s 1919 notes 
on Bechet to the editor’s own 1958 survey 
of “The Funky-Hard Bop Regression” 
(who’s afraid of a big, bad category?). 

The blurb tells us that “much jazz re- 
viewing has been biased, publicity- 
conscious, and hysterical. These how- 
ever, are critical articles of Jasting 
value.” In his introduction, Martin 
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claims for them “a variety of approaches 
from biography through modified 
musicology, from the ‘absolute’ impres- 
sionistic tribute to an_ evolutionary 
relativism.” He admits that the collec- 
tion “suffers from a certain imbalance”, 
but feels that the work presented “has 
laid down some bases on which to pro- 
ceed, a summation and point of departure 
for comment on jazz in the future, and a 
degree of critical respectability .. .” 

In view of the. book’s title, the “im- 
balance” is somewhat unfortu~ate. There 
are no chapters on Louis Armstrong, 
Ear! Hines, Fletcher Henderson, Coleman 
Hawkins, Jimmie Lunceford or Count 
Basie, so that, as with “The Story of 
Jazz” by Marshall Stearns, we seem to 
leap rather swiftly from the dusty past 
into the prissy present. But that is be- 
cause no one has writ'en anything about 
these charac’ers which measures up io the 
editor’s standards of “critical respecta- 
bility”. 

Martin is a very good editor. His ex- 
cisions and condensations have improved 
several of the pieces. For instance, we 
looked in vain throughout Glenn 
Coulter's “Billie Holiday” for a statement 
which, im the original, immediately des- 
troyed our confidence. Written in 1956, it 
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was, as we remember, to the effec: that 
“he blues tradition is now almost 
defunct”. 

It is, of course, excellent to 2ave worth- 
while writing extracted from ephemz:ral 
publications and preserved in a more 
durable form such as this. We feel par- 
ticularly grateful for the kind of refres‘er 
course provided in the pretty authorita- 
tive chapters by Guy Waterman, William 
Russell, George Avakian and Ross Rus- 
sell, but the outstanding piece is the oft- 
quoted Ansermet’s. His perception was 
altogether uncanny, and one point of his 
should constantly be remembered in times 
of “critical respectability”. “It is not,” he 
wrote, “the material that makes Negro 
music, it is the spirit . . .” One might 
almost say that criticism which is not 
hip to the spiritual values of the music 
is not respectable however learned the 
language in which it is couched. 

John S. Wilson has now followed up 
his “Collector's Jazz Traditional and 
Swing” with a companion volume of 
equal size, “The Collector’s Jazz: 
Modern” (Lippincott, $1.65). Because he 
is confined to jazz that is currently avail- 
able on LPs, this is in many respects a 
more satisfactory book than the first. 
Certainly, the subject is more compre- 
hensively covered. 

It is an extremely useful work to have, 
especially since it draws attention to 
many records one may have overlooked 
when they were first issued. Not a few 
of Wilson’s critical evaluations are likely 
to be disputed by rival “‘authorities”, but 
considering how chaotic the operative 
criteria are in this sphere, we feel he 
maintains a pretty high average through- 
out. There are some sharp, ablv-worded 
dismissals of familv favourites like Chet 
Baker and Dave Brubeck, but on the 
whole the writing is appropriately cool 
and urbane. 

Just to show that the frontiers of 
“modern” are as ill-defined and guarded 
as those of some disputed jazz territories, 
let us note that Milt Buckner. Don Byas. 
Eddie Chamblee, Harry Edison, Erroll 
Garner, Paul Gonsalves, Tyree Glenn, 
Illinois Jacquet, Jo Jones and Paul Quini- 
chette have found their way in here. 


—667— 
HIP IN MUSCOVY, II 

“The composers were havpv to find 
that most American composition was in 
“realistic” style. But they were distressed 
by the modern experimentation of 
younger composers. This. they believe, is 
the fault of music schools. 

“While offering a high level of profes- 
sional training Mr. Khrennikov said, 
American music teachers seem to pay 
little attention to the ‘aesthetic education 
of young talents’. 

“The Soviet composers, Mr. Khrenni- 
kov stated. had heard several jazz groups 
and found their performance and masterv 
at improvisation to ‘reach great heights’. 
The repertoires and style, however, left 
them dissatisfied. 

“Mr. Khrennikov singled out Louis 
Armstrong and his band for being 
‘vulgar’, ‘unnatural’ and ‘a long way 
from good taste’. 

“The best iazz they heard, the com- 
posers thought, was that of Benny Good- 
man.” 

Soviet composers in the U.S.A. 
“The N.Y. Times”, 29.xi.59. 

Yes, of course, but die those first two 

paras again. Reactionaries, eh? 


—668— 
MAINSTREAM OPPOSED 


“Mainstream” iazz is enjoying a 
colossal vogue. “Mainstream” musicians, 
working dav and night, are piling up 
enormous fortures. Use of the term 
“mainstream” throughout the civilized 
world is bringing Stanley Dance so much 
payola that all four of his children are 
wearing shoes. 

Such miserable little successes as 
Albert McCarthy and ourselves have 
been able to achieve in this direction 
have evidently been too much, and are 
now resented. We are told that we are 
“moldy figs’, that we judge by style and 
not by musical content, etc. 

Although the situation is very amus- 
ing, it is also rather confusing, so may 
we take a little space for clarification. 

So far as we are concerned, “main- 
stream” was an accident and not a term 
deliberately coined with a controversial 
future in mind. Moreover, when Martin 
Williams suggests that it has an irony we 
could never have intended, we wonder 
if we are supposed to be equally unaware 
of the ironv in apvlying “modern” to 
the repetition of ideas nearly twenty 
years old. Au fond, however, this term 
“mainstream” has no. significance or 
worth as a reference tag for an idiom 
or phase of jazz. Critics and enthusiasts 
of wide experience may have no need 
of it at all, but for newly-arrived sections 
of the audience it seems to have the 
value of convenience. 

Now, on the cover of Columbia 33S 
1144 we wrote that “Lennie Felix is, for 
all the term is worth, a ma‘nstream 
pianist.” In “The Gramophone” for 
November, Charles Fox objects to this 
and says it’s a pity we insist “on flinging 
down the gauntlet in this naughty way, 
for categorizing of this kind does jazz 
no good at all. Felix is, when you boil 
it down, just a fairly good jazz pianist, 
a musician of exactly the same kind—al- 
though not the same stature—as James P. 
Johnson, Art Tatum or Bud Powell. 
Sticking the ‘mainstream’ label on to 
music merely encourages a self-conscious 
revivalism. the establishment of a new 
set of cliches every bit as restricting as 
those of ‘traditional’ jazz.” 

If this argument were valid, every time 
Charles referred to “modern” jazz he 
would be guilty of “flinging down the 
gauntlet” in a “naughty way”. When his 
associate, Alun Morgan, refers to Art 
Blakey as a “modern jazz drummer” in 
the same issue. he is no less culpable, no 
less naughty, for Art is “a musician of 
exactlv the same kind” as Zutty Single- 
ton, Chick Webb and Cozy Cole. Or isn’t 
he? 

As for the “mainstream” thing encour- 
aging “a self-conscious revivalism’’ and 
“the establishment of a new set of cliches 
—well, those verv phrases are the new 
cliches of the modern-biassed opp sition. 
We have heard them now from five dif- 
ferent (associated?) sources. The cliches 
of “traditionalism” and “modernism” 
being well established, there is apparently 
no room for a new set! 

In any case. “mainstream” really em- 
bodies more different styles than either of 
the other categories. We are merely seek- 
ing a little justice for the men who play 
it and the opportunity for them to be 
heard while there is still time. The bitter 
essence is that there isn’t much time. 
Extol the merits of fledglings by all 
means; be first; but why hurry to bury 
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their elders? No one thinks it wrong 
that there should be concerts, festivals 
and tours entirely devoted to “tradition- 
al” or “modern” jazz, but were “main- 
stream” thus presented it would presum- 
ably be “naughty”. 

Please remember that “mainstream” is 
no new category. It existed long before it 
had a name as a result of the creation 
of the two other categories. Change the 
name or drop it, split hairs until king- 
dom come, but it is a category that must 
remain so long as you have “traditional” 
and “modern”. Jazz cannot be divided as 
simply as a Protestant hymn book. 


9 IN NEW YORK 


Back in New York, the Ellington band 
—or most of it—was soon in the 
Columbia record studio. At midnight 
on December 2nd, the rhythm, reed and 
bone sections, with Ray Nance as sole 
representative of the trumpets, were 
gathered together there. 

The first item was a swinging thing by 
Jimmy Hamilton called “Three J’s Blues” 
which mainly featured his tenor. What a 
difference there is between his approach 
to this instrument and the clarinet! Next 
was “Brown Penny”, a showcase for the 
Hodges alto with accompaniment by 
Carney, bones and rhythm only. A re- 
make of “Pie Eye Blues” followed. 
Featuring Ray Nance and Jimmy’s tenor 
again, this seemed much superior to the 
original. Next came an exciting version 
of “C Jam Blues”. The solos were by 
Ray (violin), Matthew Gee (slide). Paul 
Gonsalves, Booty Wood and Jimmy 
Hamilton (clarinet). A prettv version of 
“Sentimental Lady” by Hodges fol- 
lowed, and in the last few minutes a 
slow blues was cut which featured 
Booty’s scolding plunger work. It 
seemed an intense, moving performance, 
but there was some question of in- 
different balance of the saxes on this. 
(Exit at 4.30 a.m.) 

Next night. the same group showed, 
except that Paul Gonsalves had gone 
back to Providence for the week-end. 
The first number was “Smada”, featuring 
Johnny and Rav. Anyone interested in 
knowing where Ellington ends and Stray- 
horn begins, may care to note that Billy 
took over at the piano for the last six 
bars on this. “T.A.”, the next item, was 
played by Britt, Booty and Ray. Jimmy 
Hamilton and Procope on clarinets, 
Carney on bass clarinet, Billv at piano, 
Jimmy Woode and Jimmy Johnson, with 
Duke doing the finger-snapping on mike. 
A velvety mood. Ray Nance starred on 
the following “In A Me'lotone”, and 
then Matthew Gee brought out the 
baritone horn for a slow. sombre blues 
which Duke named, in answer te 
demands from the control room, “Those 
Ever-lovin’, Gutbucket, Swingin’ Blues” ! 
We must wait to see whether there are 
afterthoughts about that title. Finally, 
there was “Last Minute Blues”, a real 
romp, beginning with a piano solo and 
continuing with elegant contributions 
from Hodges, Nance, Gee (slide), Hamil- 
ton (tenor) and Booty (plunger). It con- 
cluded with Hamilton’s clarinet spiral- 
ling above shouting ensembles. (Exit at 
4.30 a.m.) 

This album should certainly provide a 
fitting introduction to the two new trom- 
bone soloists. 
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THE ART OF JAZZ 


Dear Sir, 

It is not often these days that I find 
much in jazz writing to feel enthusiastic 
about but Dan Morgenstern’s review of 
Martin Williams’s The Art Of Jazz was 
a delightful piece. It was, perhaps, a 
little hard on Martin that Dan should 
pin his comments on what is quite a 
useful and thoughtful anthology, but 
what he had to say I endorse completely. 
Those whom Dan describes as_ the 
“verbal elite” are ready to make a take- 
over bid in the field of jazz criticism and 
are being reasonably successful in clear- 
ing the ground. Creative talent is a 
valuable commodity these days and it is 
not only agents who are ready to cash in. 
One is glad that there are a few people 
like Dan left who still view the academics 
with caution. 

ALBERT J. McCARTHY, 
St. Ives, Cornwall. 


SOMETHING OF VALUE 
Dear Sir, 
As the Colyer-Barber-Bilk controversy 
has been featured in One Sweet Letter 
practically every month since 1954, I 


FOR THE 
JAZZ ENTHUSIAST 


The latest pressings, all sizes and speeds, 
traditional, swing and modern jazz—played under 
ideal listening conditions at the 


SPECIAL JAZZ 
DEPARTMENT 


5-6 COVENTRY STREET, W.1. 
Telephone GERard 2103 
for further details. 


2 Open a Budget Account 
for as little as £1 deposit and 9 monthly 
payments, take delivery NOW of £10 worth 
of records. 
Write to-day for full details to: 


(Mail Order Dept.) 


90 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Tel. HYD. 6000 (60 lines) 


ONE SWEET LETTER 
FROM YOU 


hope there is still room for yet another 
voice on the subject. 

I feel that the different styles of these 
three bands and their contemporaries 
(Daniels, Lightfoot, etc.), is a healthy 
thing for British jazz, and that each con- 
tains something of value. For example, 
the relaxation and devotion of Colver, 
the polish of Barber, and the originality, 
drive and humour of Bilk. 

- Even the mass adulation of Barber 
should not be discouraged, as a percent- 
age of his followers end up discovering 
De Paris, Ory, and Lewis. Personally, I 
think that with the present serious mor- 
tality rate among the true American 
jazzmen, and the gradual retrogression 
into monotonous technical displays by 
many others, we should bear in mind 
the opinion of George Lewis and others 
that very soon British “New Orleans” 
jazz will lead the world. Thus, we 
should encourage all facets of it. 
JAMES S. HURD. 
Enfield, Middlesex. 


IS MILES BEHIND 
Dear Sir, 

The continued adulation of Miles 
Davis by modern jazz fans leaves me as 
bewildered as the adulation of Ken 
Colyer by the traditionalists. The music 
of both these men strikes me as un- 
commonly boring. 

Miles I can endure in small doses, but 
only when he’s with his own small 
group; put him with Gil Evans and the 
results are dull, to put it mildly. Yet 
critics rave about the combination, com- 
parisons are made with Ellington. some- 
times to Duke’s detriment. As far as I 
can see, Ellington is. if vou’ll pardon the 
expression, miles ahead. If Evan’s 
arrangements are not as empty as those 
by Kenton’s arrangers (particularly 
Rugulo and Richards) they are. still 
conceived with the same idea—thev put 
jazz on a plane _with serious music. Every 
decade seems fo throw up some would- 
be Paul Whitenman—in the ‘thirties it 
was Raymond Scott. in the "forties it was 
Stan Kenton, and in the ’fifties it’s Gil 
Evans. We must be grateful that the 
enlightened Mr. Dance has _ perceived 
this fact and will, I trust, continue to 
point out this and other facts of jazz 


life. 
A. N. ROBERTS. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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_ GOOD AND BAD 

Dear Sir, 

. I am sorry to learn that Mr. Plummer 
(November issue) has interpreted from 
my earlier letter on the subject of Stan 
Kenton that I am an “ardent traditional 
jazz fan”, more particularly as his para- 
graph on jazz as a personal thing seems 
to express very accurately my own ideas 
on the subject. I have heard it quoted, 
I believe by Steve Race, that there are 
only two kinds of jazz—good and bad. 
If this viewpoint were more widely 
adhered to, more time and effort would 
be spent in attempting to get jazz as a 
whole accepted by the general public, 
rather than in continually decrying its 
constituent parts. 

Nevertheless my opinion on Kenton 
holds good. My criticism is purely of 
him and not at all of modern jazz in 
general. I find his later work cold, pre- 
tentious and unswinging, and while the 
earlv, more straightforward pieces such 
as Eager Beaver, Intermission Riff, etc.. 
had some fire and a certain amount of 
swing, they fall far short of the similar 
items recorded during the same _ period 
by bands such as that of Woody Herman. 

All praise to Kenton for exploring new 
fields. I can assure Mr. Plummer that I 
have far more respect for Kenton’s 
enterprise than for the repetitious 
“purism” of such reactionaries as Acker 
Bilk and Ken Colyer. I do feel, however, 
that the progress of Kenton and Rugulo 
has led them too far, not along the path 
of jazz, but from it. Their music may 
still be classifiable as jazz but to me at 
least it is not good jazz. The same I 
find true of several other more experi- 
mental musicians, notably those of the 
West Coast school. Many innovators, 
however—Monk, Miles and the West 
Coast’s Jimmy Giuffre for example— 
while making startling diversions from 
the previous paths, appear to me to have 
retained the genuine jazz spirit in their 
work. It is also, of course, possible to 
be original in fields other than that of 
modern jazz, as witness the new Benny 
Carter album, our own Sandy Brown’s 
McJazz set. or practically everything 
Duke has ever done. 

R. J. GREEN, 
London, S.W.7. 


JAZZ BY MAIL 


* * 


LONDON JAZZ RECORD CENTRE 
The World Wide Jazz Mailing Organisation. 


* * * 


Records shipped to any part of the 
World. Tax free. All makes new and 
rare British, American, Continental 
discs always available. American LP’s 
obtained direct from U.S.A. Send 
6d. stamps for our latest mam- 
moth jazz packed bargain catalogue. 
Apply for details of our Jazz Record 
Lending Library. 12inLP’s loaned for 
2/6d. per month. (U.K. only). 


(Dept. JJ), 32, Shaftesbury Ave., 
London, W.1. 
Tel.: Regent 3030. 
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RECENT 


AMERICAN 
RECORDS 


Charlie Byrd. IN THE WIND. (12inLP—M) 
OFFBEAT Oj 3005 
Cozy Cole. MUSIC FOR THE WHOLE CROWD. 
(details not known) KING 673 
Benny Carter. (personnels include Emmett Berry, 
Neal Hefti, Shorty Rogers, Joe Newman, 
Trummy Young, Sandy Williams, Dickie Wells, 
Russ Procope, Willard Brown, Tony Scott, Don 
Byas, Flip Philips, Sonny White, Al Casey, J. C. 
Heard, Maxime Sullivan—originally made for 
DELUXE label in 1946). Diga Diga Doo/ 
Lookin’ For A Boy/12 O'clock Jump/Rose- 
room/Who's Sorry Now/Mexican Hat Dance/ 
Jump Call/Some Of These Days/Bebop Boogie 
(M—U.S.A. price, $1.98). AUDIOLAB 1505 
John Coltrane—Paul Quinichette. (details not 
known) PRESTIGE 7158 
Ornette Coleman. SHAPE OF JAZZ TO COME. 
(Coleman, alto; Don Cherry, cnt; Charlie 
Hadden, bs; Billy Higgins, d) Peace/Lonely 
Woman/etc. ATLANTIC 1317 
Miles Davis. JAZZ TRACK. (M&S) 
COLUMBIA CL 1268 
Vic Dickenson—Joe Thomas. MAINSTREAM. (with 
Buck Clayton, Dickie Wells, Hal Singer, Buddy 
Tate, etc.) ATLANTIC LP 1303 


MORTON’S 
RECORD SHOP 


JAZZ CLASSICAL POPS 
RECORD PLAYERS 
STEREO EQUIPMENT 


10 WALKERS COURT 
BREWER STREET, 


REG 7924 


Duke Ellington. ROYAL CONCERT ONE. Jack 
the Bear/Creole Love Call/Stomp, Look and 
Listen/Day Dream/Unbooted Character/Stompy 
Jones/My Funny Valentine/Ko Ko/Laura/Cotton 
Tail (M—$1.95 label) AAMCO 301 

Duke Ellington. The Jeep Is Jumpin’/Lonesome 
Lullaby/East St. Louis Toodle-oo/Mellow 
Mood/Indian Summer/Upper Manhattan/Frust- 
ration/Summertime/Deep Purple AAMCO 313 

Duke Ellington. Overture to a Jam Session/Jam 
Ditty/Concerto for 4 Horns/Beautiful 
Indians/Happy-go-lucky Local /Blue Skies/ 
Dimuendo in  Blues/Magenta Haze/Golden 
Feather/Sultry Sunset/Flippant Flurry (M— 
$1.95 label) RONDO 7 

Lionel Hampton. HAMP’S BIG BAND. Flying 
Home/Hey-ba-ba-re-bop/Hamp’s Boogie Woo- 
gie/Air Mail Special/etc. (S&M) 

AUDIOFIDELITY AFLP 1913 

Lionel Hampton. SWINGS. (M&S—details not 
known) PERFECT 12002 

John Lee Hooker. I'M JOHN LEE HOOKER. 
Dimples/Hobo Blues/I’m So Excited/!I Love You 
Honey/Boogie Chillun/Little Wheel/I’m In The 
Mood /Maudie/Crawlin’ King Snake/Every 
Night/Time Is Marching/Baby Lee 

VEE JAY 1007 

Ivory Joe Hunter. Don’t Make Me Cry/If You 
See My Baby/Rockin’ Chair Boogie/! Need You 
So/! Almost Lost My Mind/Why Fool Your- 
self/Can’t Get You Off My Mind/Wrong 
Woman Blues/Can’t Resist You/You Thrill 
Me/I Had A Girl/! Thought | Had Loved 

LION 70068 

Jonah Jones—Jack Teagarden. Beale St. Blues/ 
J. J. Special/Down by the Riverside/European 
Blues/Wrap Your Troubles In Dreams/Dixie 
One Step/Davenport Blues/Bad Actin’ Woman/ 
Eccentric/Meet Me Where They Play The Blues 
(M—$1.95 label) AAMCO 303 
Louis Jordan. CALDONIA. Is You Is Or Is You 
Ain’t/Run Joe/Early In The Morning/Choo Choo 
Boogie/Knock Me A Kiss/Let The Good Times 
Roll/Don’t Let The Sun Catch You Cryin’/ 
Beware, Brother/Outskirts Of Town/Salt Pork, 
West Virginia/Nobody Here But Us Chickens 

M WING 12126 

John Kirby. (Charlie Shavers, tpt; Buster Bailey, 
clt; Russell Procope, alt; Billy Kyle, p; “John 
Kirby, bs; O'Neil Spencer, d. 1938-40). 
Anitra’s Dance/Opus 5/Front and Centre/ 
Zoomin’ At The Zombie/Impromptu Serenade/ 
Blues Petite/Airdiology/Beethoven Riffs On/ 
Double Talk (M) HARMONY 7124 

John Lewis. IMPROVISED MEDITATIONS AND 
EXCURSIONS. (John Lewis, p; Connie Kay, d; 
George Duvivier or Percy Heath, bs.) How 
Long Has This Been Going On/Yesterdays/ 
Love Me/etc. ATLANTIC 1313 
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SPIRITUALS TO SWING. (with Count Basie 
band, Benny Goodman Sextet, Buck Clayton, 
Joe Turner, Big Bill Broonzy, Sydney Bechet, 
Mitchell’s Christian Singers etc.) (recorded at 
Carnegie Hall concerts, 1938-1939) 

VANGUARD VRS 8523-4 


HUMPHREY 


AND HIS > 


BAND 
} Coming Your Way! 


January: 


Ist Lincoln—County Assembly 
Rooms q 
3rd Coventry—Coventry Theatre 


4th Ipswich—Baths Hall 
6th-10th Germany 
13th Enfield Jazz Club 


15th Cardiff—Sophia Gardens 
Pavilion 
16th Weston-Super-Mare— 
Winter Gardens 
17th Leslie ‘Jiver’ Hutchinson 
Benefit—Dominion, 

Tottenham Court Road 

19th-21st Recording 


22nd Royal Festival Hall 
(Private Function) 
23rd Torquay 


26th Bishops Stortford 
27th Marquee Jazz Club, Oxford St. 
28th B.B.C. Jazz Club 
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Muggsy Spanier. Darktown Strutters/St. James 
Infirmary/Saints/Jazz Me Blues/Tin Roof Blues/ 
Muskrat Ramble/Panama/jJazz Band Ball/Sugar/ 
Ja Da/Some Day Sweetheart (M) RKO 130 

Jack Teagarden. St. James Infirmary/Georgia Camp 
Meeting/Aunt Hagers Blues/Canadian Capers/ 
Barcarolle/Bayou Blues etc. HALO 50268 


BLUES AND FOLK: 
LaVern Baker. BLUES BALLADS. (12inLP—M) 
ATLANTIC LP 8030 
BANJO IN THE HILLS. (various artists—12inLP 
—M) STARDAY SLP 104 
Bud Bascomb. Geechie en Junction 
SAVOY 1580 
Prof. Alex Bradford. TOO CLOSE TO HEAVEN. 
(12inLP—M ) SPECIALITY 2108* 
ence ‘‘Gatemouth’”’ Brown. Depression Blues/ 
Okie Dokie Stomp PEACOCK 1637 
The Caravans. Swing Low/He Won’t Deny Me 
GOSPEL 1029 
The CBS Trumpeters. A Christian's Testimony/My 
Lord Called NASHBORO 655 
Eugene Church. Jack Of All Trades/Without Soul 
CLASS 261 
Sam Cooke (with The Soul Stirrers—12inLP—M ) 
SPECIALITY 2106 
Shirley Collins. FALSE TRUE LOVERS. (12inLP 


—M) FOLKWAYS FG 3564 
Larry Davis. Angels in Houston/Little Girl 
DUKE 313 


Bo Diddley. Say Man, Back Again/She’s Alright 
CHECKER 936* 

The Dixie Nightingales. I've Got A New Home/ 
I've Been Lifted PEPPER 910 
Five Blind Boys of Mississippi. Weeping For A 
Mighty Long Time/Take Your Burdens to Jesus 
MARATHON 182 

The a Brothers. You Can’t Thumb A Ride/ 
Ope’ VEE JAY 884 
Bob ieee. SKI SONGS. (Gibson, gtr and vcl) 
(12inLP) ELECKTRA EKL 177 
Tom Glazer. (folk songs for children, recorded 
at a concert) WASHINGTON 301 


Highway Q.C.’s. Behold My Mother/Child of God 


VEE JAY 883 
John Lee Hooker. THE FOLK BLUES. ( 12inLP— 
M) RIVERSIDE 12-838 


John Lee Hooker. Hobo Blues/Crawlin’ Kingsnake 
VEE JAY 1072 
Lightnin’ Hopkins. Mad As 1 Can Be/Hello 
Central SHAD 5011 
Burl Ives. BALLADS. (12inLP—M&S) 
UNITED ARTISTS 4064 
Harry Jackson. THE COWBOY: HIS SONGS & 
BRAG TALK. (M) FOLKWAYS FH 5723 
Bubber Johnson. Tell Me Who/!l Know My Baby 
KING 5267 
The Kelley Brothers. Oh! Beulah Land/Got A Soul 
To Save NASHBORO 654 
Knowles and Jackson Sextet. Christ Is My Life/ 
Jesus Is The Light Of The World 
VEE JAY 880 
Little Eddie Mint. Bring Yourself Back Here/ 
Don’t Fall In Love With Me MEMO 17921 
Jimmy McCracklin. Georgia Slop/Let’s Do The 
Chicken Scratch MERCURY 71516 
L. C. McKinley. Sharpest Man In Town/Nit Wit 
BEA & BABY 102 
The Meditation Singers. My Soul Looks Back and 
Wonders/Ain’t That Good News? 
SPECIALITY 919 
Original Gospel Harmonettes. (12inLP—M) 
SPECIALITY 2107 
Elroy ‘‘Shadow’”’ Peace. Yeah Baby/Where Did | 
Goof? KEEN 82106 
Jay Richards. Little Shyrel/Echoes On My Mind 
HOLLYWOOD 1100 
Charlie Ryan. Hot Rod Lincoln/Thru The Mill 


4-STAR 1733 
Memphis Slim. My Gal Keeps Crying/Steppin’ Out 
VEE JAY 330 
The Soul Seekers. (12inLP—M) CUB 8006 


The Staple Singers. So Soon/Downward Road 


VEE JAY 881 
The Soul Stirrers. He’s Been A Shelter/Stand By 
Me SAR 101 


Barrel house book bargains 


in 
BOOK 


6/- editions 


Lafayette Thomas. 
Come Back To Me 
Joe Turner. Honey Hush/Tomorrow Night 
ATLANTIC 2044 
The Voices of Tabernacle. Jesus/The Love of God 
HOB 113 
Mme. Ernestine Washington. Holdin’ On/Come Ye 


Lafayette’s A’Comin’/Please 
SAVOY 1574 


Disconsolate WHITEHALL 30003 
Muddy Waters. Recipe For Love/Tell Me Baby 
CHESS 1739 

Larry Williams. HERE’S LARRY WILLIAMS. 
(12inLP—M ) SPECIALITY 2109 


LATE ADDITIONS: 
Louis Armstrong and Gabrielle. Onkel Satchmo’s 
Lullaby/Only You DECCA 30980 
Art Blakey. AT THE JAZZ CORNER OF THE 
WORLD. (Blakey, d; Lee Morgan, tpt; Hank 
Mobley, ten; Bobby Timmons, p; Jymie Merritt, 
bs.) Hipsippy/Justice/Close Your Eyes/Just 
Coolin’/etc. BLUE NOTE 4015 
Milt Buckner. Count Basement/Mighty Low 
CAPITOL 4294 
Ray Charles. I’m Movin’ On/I Believe To My 
Soul ATLANTIC 2043 
Fats Domino. I've Been Around/Be My Guest 
IMPERIAL 5629 
Harry Edison. SWINGS BUCK CLAYTON. (Harry 
Edison, Buck Clayton, tpts; Jimmy Forrest, ten) 
VERVE MGV 8293 
The Harmonizing Four. All Aboard, Let’s Go/ 
Waiting For Me VEE JAY 882 
Billie Holiday. ALL OR NOTHING AT ALL. 
(1956 and 1957 recordings with Ben Webster, 
Harry Edison, etc.) VERVE MGV 8329 
Gene Krupa. HERE’S GENE KRUPA. (with Dave 
McKenna, Wendell Marshall, Eddie Shu) (M) 
VERVE MGV 8300 
Lafayette Thomas. Please Come Back To Me/ 
Lafayette’s A’comin’ SAVOY 1574* 
Ben Webster AND ASSOCIATES. (with Coleman 
Hawkins, Bud Johnson, Roy Eldridge, Jo Jones) 
(M) VERVE MGV 8318 


Mouldy figs moulder, cool cats gently freeze: JBC is for all (though 
we're not too keen on sundry) with its well-balanced, well-printed, 
in short well-chosen, selections from the lists of all funky pub- 


lishers. 


Scott Joplin or Miles Davis, JBC is strictly your stick of tea. 


Whether you dig Bix or the MJQ (sit down, Mr. Green!), 


Man, 


like we said, these are but for you: 


BUGLES FOR BEIDERBECK 


By Charles Wareing and George Garlick 
At last, an authoritative source-book on Bix. 


story is told with affectionate accuracy and many 


brilliant side-lights. Engrossing detail, complete 
discography. 
FEBRUARY Sidgwick & Jackson 21s: JBC 6s. 


A HANDBOOK OF JAZZ 


By Barry Ulanov 
This pithy encyclopaedia, clear, 


aspects of jazz. 


APRIL Hutchinson 15s: JBC 6s. 


WORLD IN A JUG 


By Roland Gant 
First-rate jazz novels are rare. 


JUNE Cape 15s: JBC 6s. 


concise and force- 
fully written, fulfills a long-felt want for those who 
need a comprehensive single volume account of all 


This one is rollicking 
yet sad, a gay and alcoholic saga of an old-time, big- 
time jazzman. Lots of local colour and human warmth. 


THEY ALL PLAYED RAGTIME 


By Rudi Blesh and Harriet Janis 

From the saloons and honkytonks of Sedalia 
and Saint Louis right on into the mainstream 
of jazz; a historical record of people like 
Joplin, Waller and Jelly Roll, and it reads 
like a novel. Discography and indexes. 


AUGUST Sidwick & Jackson 30s: JBC 6s. 


THE JAZZ SCENE 


By Francis Newton 


‘lL urge anyone with an eye to jazz to get 
a copy—it’s the buy of the year’. wrote 
Benedict Osuch (Jazz News) of this most 
important study of jazz as business and as art. 


OCTOBER MacGibbon & Kee 21s: JBC 6s. 


THESE JAZZMEN OF OUR TIME 


By Raymond Horricks and others 


Essays on the greats of the cool school: Monk, 
Miles, Gill Evans, Bud Powell, Brubeck, 
Rollins, John Lewis, Milt Jackson—sixteen in 
all, brilliantly profiled and analysed. 


DECEMBER Gollancz 18s: JBC 6s. 
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FREE 

Lady Day's life-story ‘Lady Sings The 
Blues’ in its 16s. illustrated edition can 
be yours for free if (once a member) 
you introduce a new member into JBC. 


| JOIN JAZZ BOOK CLUB HERE 
To the Jazz Book Club, 20 Irving Street, 
London, W.C.2. 607 
Please enrol me as a member of The 
Jazz Book Club. 1! will purchase the six 
bi-monthly Choices, commencing with the 
| Choice. After a 
year, if | wish to discontinue my mem- 
bership, | can give one month’s notice. 
O | will pay monthly on receipt of each 
book at 6s. (Plus 9d. postage). 
© | enclose 6s. (plus 9d. postage) for 
the first book and | will pay for 
subsequent books as they are sent. 
O | enclose 40s. 6d. (36s. plus 4s. 6d. 
postage) for 6 books. 
(Overseas members must send remittance 
for six books: 36s. plus 4s. po postage} 
O Please send me............ op/ies of A 
HISTORY OF a IN AMERICA 15s 
O Please send me ............ op/ies of 
THE DECCA "BOOK OF jazz. (20s.) 
Signed 
(Block Letters Please throughout) 
Address 
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ERNESTINE ANDERSON 
Runnin’ Wild; Stardust; Heat Wave; My Ship; 
Azure-Te; | Don’t See Me In Your Eyes Any 
More (16 min.)—Welcome To The Club; There’s 
A Boat Dats Leavin’ For New York; Social Call; 
There’ll Never Be Another You; A Sleepin’ Bee; 
Interlude; Be Mine (21 min.) 


(Mercury MMC 14016. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


Although the sleeve stresses Miss An- 
derson’s close connection with jazz, much 
of her singing on this LP is pleasant 
ballad warbling and nothing else. As 
one has come to expect, most of the back- 
grounds are so cluttered up with fiddles, 
that one can’t see the brass for the 
strings—to coin a phrase—but here and 
there an instrument pops up playing solo 
to show that some good West Coast 
musicians were employed on the session. 
The arrangements, in general, are not 
very distinguished, either for orchestral 
devices or melodic content, but the 
orchestra, led by Pete Rugolo, rarely gets 
a chance. 

I find this artist a pleasant singer, but 
she will have to do a lot better than this 
to prove to me that she is going to be a 
good jazz singer. 

S.T. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
SATCHMO THE GREAT (JAZZ OLYMPUS 
SERIES): 

When It’s Sleepytime Down South; Indiana— 
St. Louis Blues 


(Philipis BBE 12287. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


Someday You’ll Be Sorry—The Beat Generation 
(M-G-M 45-MG-1035. 45 rpm. 


The Philips issue contains excerpts 
from the “Satchmo The Great” LP, and 
is recommended for Louis’ playing on 
“St. Louis Blues”. This is the very best 
of latter-day Armstrong—lyrical, hot, 
beautifully controlled. The reverse has 
the usual efficient versions of “Indiana” 
and “Sleepytime”, on which Edmond 
Hall’s tone sounds like someone chew- 
ing broken glass. 

The “Someday” on the M-G-M release 
is the best treatment I’ve heard of this 
excellent Armstrong original. Louis 
sounds really determined and the group, 
with Trummy roaring, swings healthily, 
like a good New Orleans band. “The 
Beat Generation” is painful, with lyrics 
from the pages of the Reader's Digest. 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


RECORD REVIEWS 


PEARL BAILEY 
SINGS GERSHWIN: 
They Can’t Take That Away From Me; A Foggy 
Day—Love Is Here To Stay 
(Columbia SEG 7927. EP. 10s. 74d.) 


Lady Be Good; Clap Yo’ Hands—i Got Rhythm; 
There’s A Boat Leavin’ For New York 


(Columbia SEG 7946. EP. 10s. 7}d.) 


A fine selection of Gershwin sung in 
Pearl’s dark brown, velvet voice with 
varyingly good accompaniments. “Lady 
Be Good” is complete with male chorus 
and some of those Bailey asides. “Clap 
Yo’ Hands” is a great track complete 
with an alto who really goes and a 
terrific bass player. “Can’t Take” swings 
in pleasant fashion, with good guitar, 
and “Foggy Day” gets that humorous 
Bailey treatment. The same guitarist 
turns up on “Love Is Here” and “Some- 
one To Watch”. “I Got Rhythm” will 
surprise you, whilst “Boat” has, in addi- 
tion to Pearl, some fine sounding 
trumpet. 

S.T. 


SHORTY BAKER 
THE BROADWAY BEAT: 
Them There Eyes; After You’ve Gone; ’S Wonder- 
ful—Love Me Or Leave Me; Marie 
(Parlophone GEP 8772. EP. 10s. 7d.) 


It is a pity that the humdrum accom- 
paniment to Shorty Baker’s solos is 
reduced to almost the same level as that 
used by Jonah Jones. Shorty deserves 
something better, and should have it. 
The sad news that he has left the Elling- 
ton fold does not mean that his work 
has fallen off. In fact I would say that 
he is playing better than ever before. 

His clear open-toned horn on “Love 
Me” is typical of his style, firm and con- 
fident. He uses the melody the way he 
wants to, not necessarily the way con- 
vention dictates that it should be done. 
His treatment of “Marie” is outstanding. 
and one can enjoy to the full in this 
track his control of the middle and lower 
registers of the horn. er 


KENNY BALL 
KENNY BALL AND HIS BAND: 
Black Bottom Stomp; Hiawatha Rag—Baby Doll 
(Collector JEN 2. EP. 13s.) 
A bright sounding traditional band 
who show spirit and a fairly high stan- 
dard of musicianship. I particularly like 
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KENNEDY BROWN: 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


the very slow “Baby Doll”, which 
although it is apt to drag a little in 
places, does keep tempo and contains 
good solos from clarinet, trumpet and 
bowed bass. 

“Black Bottom” suffers from bad 
recording, and the band’s desire to com- 
pletely copy the original Morton version 
of this tune. Full marks to the pianist 
who bravely strides out on his own. 
“Hiawatha” is worked up to a good 
climax, the closing ensembles being 
played with a good, firm drive. 

The sleeve note says, “Take no notice 
of the ridiculous sleeve note’. I can give 
no better advice, it is merely a waste of 
space and quite unfunny. 

Kenny Ball (tpt); John Bennet (tbn); Dave 
Jones (cit); Colin Bates (p); Dicky Bishop (bjo); 
Vic Pitt (bs); Tony Budd (d). 24/6/59. 


COUNT BASIE 
BASIE ONE MORE TIME: 
For Lena And Lennie; Rat Race; Quince; Meet 
BB; The Big Walk (17 min.)—A Square At The 
Round Table; 1! Needs To Be Bee’d With; 
Jessica’s Day; The Midnight Sun Never Sets; 
Muttnik (19) min.) 
(Columbia 33SX 1183. 12inLP. 34s. 


After Basie’s last special excursion, 
arranged by Neal Hefti, I was frankly 
disappointed, and a little alarmed at 
what this latest allegiance to one com- 
poser/arranger might produce. I should 
not have worried, for in Quincy Jones he 
seems to have found a man _ whose 
thoughts and ideas are in complete 
sympathy with the band, and who also 
allows Bill Basie a chance to use that 
piano of his more than usual. Quincy 
is one of the most delicate arrangers I 
know, without being precious; the open- 
ing piece, “For Lena”, shows this well, 
and so does “Jessica”. The only track 
which fails to inspire is the ballad 
“Midnight Sun”. The rest are all Basie’s 
handwriting, and although not all were 
specially composed for the band, they 
are tailored to fit the soloists perfectly. 
The fast swinging “Rat Race” set me 
going, and the middle tempo “Meet 
B B” brought me back just far enough 
to be prepared for “The Big Walk”. 
Al Grey’s exciting trombone dominates 
“I Needs”, and “Muttnik” is a well 
chosen, perfectly tempoed number for 
the closing of the session. 

When I met Quincy Jones at Newport 
last year he told me how pleased he was 
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RECORD REVIEWS 


TONY STANDISH: 


PETER TANNER: 


SINCLAIR TRAILL: 


with his first Basie session. He obviouslythink they have heard this before—but 


felt at home with the band, and I had the it is a slightly different version. 


impression that they enjoyed playing his 


The 


two broadcast programmes of James 


pieces. With a band like Basie’s, which Joyce material turned into the most won- 


can play omg | they are given, it is 
not a question of dressing up conven- 
tional themes with a lot of fancy notes 
and nonsense. It is a question of estab- 
lishing themes, patterns—shapes in music 
if you like—and opening them up for 
the band to work on. As with Ellington, 
tone colours play their part in the splen- 
did mixture which Jones has set before 
Basie, and which the indomitable Count 
has cooked to perfection. Gt. 


Count Basie (p); J. Newman, T. Jones, W. 
Culley, E. Young (tpt); B. Powell, H. Coker, 
A. Grey (tbn); M. Royal, F. Wess (alt); W. 
Mitchell, F. Foster (ten); C. Fowlkes (bar); 
F. Greene (g); E. Jones (bs); S. Payne (ds). 
18th, 19th, 20th., Dec., 1958, 23rd, 24th, 
January, 1959. 


DOMINIC BEHAN 
DOMINIC BEHAN: 
Buaicailin Donn; 
Perse O’Reilly; 


Brian O’Linn—The Ballad Of 
Botheration; Mrs. Hooligan’s 
Christmas Cake 


(Collector JEl. EP. 13s.) 
Serious scavengers for culture who 


derful comic turns, dominated by the in- 
credible fruity exuberance of Dominic 
Behan. Anyone stumped by the James 
Joyce message, or its presentation—and 
that includes most of us—will find a key 
or two in those broadcasts, and in these 


"songs, which they are unlikely to find in 


oceans of print or in the mutterings of 
numerous pedants. 

The broadcast versions are slightly 
better—“Mrs. Hooligan” in particular, 
and Robin Hall’s guitar does not entirely 
do a service to these songs. “Brian 
O’Linn” too was sung originally by 
Seamus Ennis, which provides an excuse 
for once again demanding that an Ennis 
record is made and released as soon as 
possible. This is a fine little record and 
good for many a laugh. Long live the 
clan Behan. B. 


STEVE BENBOW 
STEVE BENBOW FOLK FOUR: 
The Coalowner And The Pitman’s Wife; The 
Football Match—North Country Maid; Captain 
Kidd 


frequent the Third Programme may (Collector JEB 2. EP. 13s.) 
Pick Of The Month 
Graham Boatfield Cascade of Quartets 
| Columbia 33SX 1191 
Kennedy Brown Milt Jackson London LTZ-T 15172 **** 
. Gerald Lascelles Cascade of Quartets 
Columbia 33SX 1191 ***** 
Tony Standish George Lewis Tempo EXA 10] iad 
Peter Tanner Cascade of Quartets 
Columbia 33SX 1191 ***** 
Sinclair Traill Cascade of Quartets 
Columbia 33SX 1191 ***** 
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A good record of folk singing from 
one of the best London groups which the 
present revival has produced. It is 


always pleasant to hear Steve Benbow, — 


even when he lays the rural tinge on a 
little thick, as he sings with humour and 
enjoyment. 

The best track is the “North Country 
Maid”, an old sweet and grave melody 
which is sung beautifully by Shirley 
Bland with just the right help from 
MacGregor’s voice and mandolin. 

Benbow, as befits his name, does the 
nautical “Captain Kidd” well, with rich 


ringing help from an augmented chorus | 


and “The Football Match” too is the type 
of jovial chuckling tune which suits his 
voice. The first track is well sung by 
Steve and Shirley Bland but seems a 
shade too expressive when compared with 
the sardonic Ewan McColl version on 
Topic 10T13. Good value. Support 
home industries. GB. 

Steve Benbow (vcl/g); Jimmy MacGregor (vcl/ 
g/mand); Shirley Bland (vcl); Vic Pitt (bs). 
February, 1959. 


ACKER BILK 
ACKER BILK REQUESTS—PART TWO: 
Dardenella; Franklin Street Blues—Easter Parade; 
Marching Through Georgia 
(Pye NJE 1072. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


You don’t find many natural jazzmen 
beyond the environment that caused jazz, 
yet they do exist, and I would include 
Acker Bilk in any list of ten I might 
compile. To my mind he rates along- 
side Ade Monsborough, Ken Colyer, 
Tony Coe, Sandy Brown, Warwick Dyer, 
Pat Halcox and Bob Barnard as one of 
the few instinctive hot musicians I’ve 
heard outside the United States. And it 
is largely this talent of Acker’s that has 
infused his band with that same inner 
tension that all the great New Orleans 
bands have had. The creation of _ this 
tension within the group is one of the 
essentials of the New Orleans style and 
Acker, unlike Ken Colyer, seems to have 
achieved it almost by accident. In addi- 
tion to this necessary feeling of “ tight- 
ness” the band have developed an ex- 
cellent ensemble sense (that recalls Lovie 
Austin’s Blues Serenaders more than it 
does the looser George Lewis style), they 
have a strong and steady rhythm section, 
and a trio of hot and complementary 
tones in the front line—in short, they are 
a fine jazz band. However, before they 
obtain any recognition as such from the 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


ticular very lively and full of quite 


locai dilettantes they will have to go 
to America and be enjoyed by Erroil 
Garner, Zutty Singleton and Gunther 
Schuller. 

The above EP has been issued pre- 
viously on LP and is fairly representative 
of the band’s work. 


Acker Bilk (clit); Johnny Mortimer (tbn); 
Ken Sims (tpt); Ron McKay (d, vcl on ‘‘Easter 
Parade’’); Ernie Price (bs); Jay Hawkins (bjo). 
London, 6/7th March, 1958. 


BIG BILL BROONZY 
DO YOU REMEMBER BIG BILL BROONZY?: 
Bill Bailey; Blue Tail Fly—Back Water Blues; In 
The Evening 


(Mercury YEP 9508. EP. 12s. 3}d.) 

The issuance of this EP is almost as 
ill-advised as the title. No one’s going to 
forget Big Bill and everyone who remem- 
bers must surely have these songs on 
other Broonzy records. I can think of 
no reason why they should duplicate 
them, these versions being, if anything, 
less interesting than those already 
available. 

If Mercury wish to enter the blues 
market let them issue some of those sides 
by Lightnin’ Hopkins. 


LES BROWN 

SWING SHOP BOOK: 

Swing Book Blues; How High The Moon; Early 
Autumn; King Porter Stomp; Lullaby Of Bird- 
land; Moten Swing (20 min.)—Just In Time; 
1 Want To Be Happy; Take The ‘‘A” Train; I’m 
Beginning To See The Light; Pick Yourself Up; 

Lean, Baby (20 min.) 


(Coral LVA 9113. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


This new LP by the Les Brown band, 
as ay well played, has less appeal than 
usual for jazz enthusiasts. As the title 
suggests the band plays a selection of 
standards in a stereotyped swing style, 
and personally, I do not think such 
numbers as “King Porter’, ‘“Moten 
Swing” and “Take The ‘A’ Train” are 
suited to this treatment. “Early Aut- 
umn” is played in the pretentious style 
one would expect from Pete Rugolo, 
whilst “Lean, Baby” is played in the well 
known Billy May style. Of the rest, the 
best tracks are “How High The Moon”, 
“I Want To Be Happy” and a pleasantly 
relaxed and swinging version of Duke’s 
‘I’m Beginning To See The Light”. 


DAVE BRUBECK 
JAZZ IMPRESSIONS OF EURASIA: 
Nomad; Brandenburg Gate; The Golden Horn (19 
min.)—Thank You; Marble Arch; Caicutta Blues 


(20} min.) 
(Fontana STFL 508. 12inLP. 35s. 9}d.) 


NEWPORT 1958: 
Things Ain’t What They Used To Be; Jump For 
Joy; Perdido (25 min.)—Liberian Suite; Dance 
. 3; The Duke; Flamingo; C Jam Blues 
(244 min.) 


(Fontana STFL 501. JI2inLP. 35s. 9}.) 


Stereo versions of two records re- 
viewed in our issues of June and Octo- 
ber respectively. “Eurasia” is not one of 
Brubecks best, although it does contain 
one thoroughly on tune in “No- 
mad”. Newport on the other hand found 
the quartet at its best. The material is 
good throughout, with Desmond in par- 


unique ideas. 
S.T. 
Dave Brubeck (p); Paul Desmond (alto); Joe 
Benjamin (bs); Joe Morello (d). (Newport), 
3/7/58. (Eurasia), 28-30 July and 23 Aug, 1958. 


CASCADE OF QUARTETS 


VOLUME ONE: 

(a) Four Faces Of Johnny—johnny Letman; (b) 
Should 1?—Al Hall; (c) The Vonce—Buddy Tate; 
(d) Drop Me Off At Harlem—Vic Dickenson (20 
min.)—(¢) So Sad Blues—Snub Mosley; (c) 
Teeny Weeny—Buddy Tate; (b) Honeysuckle 
Rose—Al! Hall; (f) Big Daddy And Baby Sister 
—Buster Bailey; (a) Tasty—Johnny Letman 

(224 min.) 
(Columbia 33SX 1191. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


Taken all-in-all, this is just about the 
best thing our Stan has done since he 
bludgeoned his way into the American 
recording studios. Although the material 
here is chiefly blues based, there is a 
welcome variety of treatment of the 
idiom, plus a general air of men happy 
at their work throughout the whole 
session. I strongly suspect that Stanley, 
in his wisdom, merely indicated to the 
six leaders that they should play what 
suited them best, a piece of advice which 
has resulted in some good, genuine, 
swinging Harlem music. 

There is not an uninteresting side here, 
but the surprises come from Johnny 
Letman, a trumpet player of rare talents, 
and Snub Mosley, whose trombone 
really rolls the blues. It is strange that 
not more has been heard of Letman 
before this, for his solos on the opening 
track are models of emotional blowing, 
astonishingly clear-toned and declara- 
tive. Wellstood’s work is also highly 
praiseworthy. He plays a very firm 


melodic line, and there is no doubt about | 


his ability to swing. The Mosley group 
are rather more ingenuous, but none of 
the less exciting for all that. Timmy 
Jones exacts some real blues from his 
organ, the accompanying beat he gets 
going behind Mosley’s first solo being 
just the right one. Moslev, as a trom- 
bonist, I find extremely stimulating, his 
use of mutes is most dexterous and for 
his chorus after that by Jones he comes 
roaring on like boanerges. shouting some 
real preaching blues. The two Tate 
tracks are fine. Buddy must be the 
greatest blues player on tenor; his tone 
is fat and warm, and he is expertly 
assisted by Skip Hall’s striding piano. 
“Teeny Weeny” it should be mentioned 
is a great, new tune. Dickenson is 
at his most warmly humorous. He 
chose a stimulating tune and gets won- 
derful backing by a finely relaxed 
rhythm team—Purnell’s drumming being 
really something. Bailev’s playing I 
have always loved-and here he is at 
his best. His bass clarinet makes an un- 
usual sound, and the whole group make 
eloquent music of this good blues. The 
two Hall tracks are tasteful and melodic. 
Shorty Baker remains one of the most 
elegant trumpet men on the scene today, 
his solos being both decorative and 
highly imaginative. He plays in agree- 
able company, Jackson’s drums having 


a fine drive. 
Don’t miss this album whatever 
you do. 


S.T. 
(a) Johnny Letman (tpt/vcl); Dick Wellstood 
(p): Gene Ramey (bs); Panama Francis (d). 
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(b) Shorty Baker (tpt); Hank Edmonds (p); 
Oliver Jackson (d); Al Hall (bs). 

(c) Buddy Tate (ten); Skip Hall (p); Gene 
Ramey (bs); Herbie Lovell (d). 

(d) Vic Dickenson (tbn); Claude Hopkins (p); 
Gene Ramey (bs); Keg Purnell (d). 

(e) Snub Mosley (tbn/slide-sax); Timmy Jones 
(org/pno); Gene Ramey (bs); Keg Purnell (d). 

(f) Buster Bailey (clit/bs-cit); Claude Hopkins 
(p); Bennie Moten (bs); Oliver Jackson (d). 
New York, 1959. 


THE CASTLE JAZZ BAND 

THE FAMOUS CASTLE JAZZ BAND PLAYS THE 
FIVE PENNIES: 

The Five Pennies; Indiana; Ja-Da; Follow The 
Leader; After You’ve Gone; That’s A Plenty (19 
min. )—Battle Hymn Of The Republic; My Blue 
Heaven; Lullaby In Ragtime; Bill Bailey; Good- 
night—-Sleep Tight; When The Saints (20 min.) 
(Good Time Jazz LAG 12207. 12inLP. 36s. Sid.) 


Zestful and gutty revivalist jazz in 
West Coast style from the Castle Jazz 
Band. It’s rough and rugged and every- 
one Has a good blow without too much 
attention to finesse. I quite like their 
honest-to-goodness way of bashing out a 
number, and I use the phrase advisedly, 
for I can think of half a dozen local 
bands, who, musically, could cut this 
group any day. 

The music is from the film “ The Five 
Pennies” and has nothing, other than 
this, to do with the music or style of 
Red Nichols. A rather pleasant version 
of “Blue Heaven” and a fiery “Indiana” 
are the best tracks. The clarinet of Bob 
Gilbert and Don Kinch’s Armstrong- 
inspired trumpet are good throughout, 
but I do not care too much for Ballou’s 
vocals, which are reminiscent of those 
by Clancy Hayes. 


Don Kinch (tpt); George Bruns (tbn); Bob 
Gilbert (cit); Freddie Crews (p); Monte Ballou 
(bjo and vo); Bob Short (tu); Homer Welch 
(d). Los Angeles, 12-13/4/59. 


RAY CHARLES 
Vm Moving On—I! Believe To My Soul 
(London 45-HLE 9009. 45 rpm. 6s. 4d.) 


Another disappointing coupling from 
Ray Charles. He can hardly be heard 
on “Movin’ On”, where he sounds like 
a man fighting for his life against a 
stampede of mad women, all bashing 
cymbals. The —— bars of the re- 
verse are a bit better: the piano is simple 
and introspective, and Charles begins 
his vocal as though, at last, he’s going 
to make a contribution of worth. But 
no—the howling vocal group arrives and 
the mood is shattered, completely. : 

One day Atlantic might put Charles in 
a studio, with a good guitarist (Ennis 
Lowery?), and let him record an album 
of blues and/or spirituals. The results 
might just earn him the reputation he 
already enjoys. 


JIMMY CLEVELAND 
JIMMY CLEVELAND & HIS ALL STARS: 
(b) Hear Ye, Hear Ye; (b) You Don’t Know 
What Love Is; (c) Vixen; (c) My One And Only 
Love; (b) Little Beaver (26 min.)—(c) Our 
Love Is Here To Stay; (c) Count ’Em; (c) Bone 
Brother; (a) ! Hadn’t Anyone ’Til You; (a) See 
Minor (24 min.) 
(Mercury MMB 12012. 1I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


Jimmy Cleveland’s first LP under his 
own name, made over four years ago, 
is only occasionally good. The leader 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


is a very facile player and can play with 
great inventiveness, as is particularly 
evident on “Little Beaver”, “Count 
*Em” (the best track in the album), and 
the moody “You Don’t Know What Love 
Is”. However, at times (“Vixen” and 
“My One And Only Love”) Jimmy can- 
not resist the temptation to display his 
fabulous technique just for the hell of 
it, and the jazz content suffers in con- 
sequence. 

On all three sessions, the trombone is 
well supported, by a band playing in a 
smooth, relaxed style with a good beat. 
Some excellent solo work can be heard 
from the sidemen, and particularly I 
would mention the trumpet playing of 
Ernie Royal on “Hear Ye”, Jerome 
Richardson and Cecil Payne on “Any- 
one”, and Lucky Thompson on “Little 
Beaver”. All the arrangements are by 
Quincy Jones. 

P.T. 


(a) Jimmy Cleveland (tbn); Ernie Royal (tpt); 
Jerome Richardson (ten); Cecil Payne (bar); 
Wade Legge (p); Barry Galbraith (g); Joe Harris 
(d); Paul Chambers (bs). 4/8/55. 

(b) Jimmy Cleveland, Ernie Royal, Paul Cham- 
bers, Galbraith and Payne plus Lucky Thompson 
(ten); John Williams (p); Max Roach (d). 
12/8/55. 

(c) Jimmy Cleveland, Ernie Royal, Cecil Payne, 
Lucky Thompson and Barry Galbraith plus Hank 
Jones (p); Oscar Pettiford (bs); Osie Johnson 
(d-). 22/11/55. 


SHIRLEY COLLINS 
THE FOGGY DEW: 
The Berkshire Tragedy; The Foggy Dew—Geordie; 
Brigg Fair 
(Collector JEB 3. EP. 13s.) 


The folksong revival seems to have 
produced a plethora of attractive and 
sweet-voiced banjo-pickers. and Shirley 
Collins is certainly one of them. Her 
voice is all dandelions and dewdrops, 
and a banjo never sounded less like tin 
cans falling down stairs: it does, in fact, 
enhance the singing, even though the 
local folk purists would disagree. Bessie 
Smith addicts might find this sort of 
singing a bit on the pale side. as I do, but 
they might also find it makes pleasant 
and relaxing listening—good stuff with 
which to soothe chafing relations, wives, 
girl-friends or mothers. 

Shirley could brush up her intonation 
in places—she tends to wander off pitch 
—and Collector should keep an eve on 
their pressings. My copv of this EP will 
not play at all on one side without the 
most fearful distortion. Prospective 
customers are advised to check Side One 
before buying. 


TS. 
Shirley Collins (bjo, vel); Robin Hall (gtr). 
London, March 1959. 


BERT COURTLEY 
THE BERT COURTLEY JAZZ GROUP: 
Jones—Tenderley; Bertrand’s Bugle 


(Decca DFE 6602. EP. 10s. 114d.) 


Although under Bert’s name. this is 
really a Jazz Committee recording. It 
is tasteful, gently swinging iazz, stamped 
throughout bv good musicianship. I 
narticularly like the arrangement of 
Duke’s “Jones”, which still keeps its 
initial humour, but which jis entirely 
different from the original version. Ren- 
dell’s tenor is fine here—he plays with 
good swing and sustains the mood of the 
piece perfectly. 


Bert’s muted work on “Tenderly” and 
the jolly sounding “Bugle” is very good. 
He has plenty of room to stretch out and 
takes full advantage of it, displaying the 
virtuosity which has earned him the 
name in many quarters as Britain’s best 
modern trumpet player. 


S.T. 
Bert Courtley (tpt); Don Rendell (ten); Eddie 
Harvey (p); Pete Blannin (bs); Jackie Dougan 
(d). For ‘‘Bugle’’ Rendell absent, Eddie Taylor 
replaces Dougan. 24/3/59. 


MILES DAVIS 

PORGY AND BESS: 

(a) The Buzzard Song; (b) Bess, You Is My 
Woman Now; (c) Gone; (c) Gone, Gone, Gone; 
(a) Summertime; (a) Bess, Oh Where’s My Bess 
(23 min.)—(a) Prayer (Oh Doctor Jesus); (b) 
Fisherman, Strawberry And Devilcrab; (c) My 
Man’s Gone Now; (b) It Ain’t Necessarily So; 
(b) Here Comes De Honey Man; (a) | Loves 
You Porgy; (a) There’s A Boat That’s Leaving 

Soon For New York (274 min.) 
(Fontana STFL 507. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


This is the stereo version of the 
record reviewed. in our September issue 
by Kennedy Brown. There is really 
nothing to add to his excellent review, 
except to say that stereo sound really 
brings the music up close. 

This is modern jazz at its best, and 
is the first time that the playing of Miles 


“Davis has completely captured me. He 


makes a sad sound, but it is full of true 
feeling, that I am sure. -_ 


(a) Miles Davis (tpt/fl-h); Louis Mucci, Ernie 
Royal, John Coles, Bernie Glow (tpts); Jimmy 
Cleveland, Joseph Bennett, Dick Hixon, Frank Re- 
hak (tbns); Julian Adderley, Danny Banks (saxes); 
Willie Ruff, Julius Watkins, Gunther Schuller (fr- 
hs); Jerome Richardson, Romeo Penque (f); 
John ‘Bill’ Barber (tu); Paul Chambers (bs); 
Jimmy Cobb (d). 

(b) Same except Phil Bodner (f) replaces 
Richardson. 

(c) Same as (b) except Philly Joe Jones (d) 
replaces Cobb. New York 22 and 29 July—4 
and 8 August, 1958. 


JACK DELANEY 
JACK DELANEY & HIS NEW ORLEANS 
JAZZ BABIES: 
Shine; Sidewalks Of New York—Hindustan; Till 
We Meet Again 
(Tempo EXA 100. EP. 13s.) 


Good New Orleans Dixieland with 
interesting solos from all the horns, and 
a very nimble rhythm section. These 
musicians really know how to increase 
the tension and you will find that each 
track rides out on a very high note. 
Delaney’s trombone, much in the Tea- 
garden tradition, is always pleasant to 
listen to, and he has good solos on “Side- 
walks” and “Till We Meet’. Alcorn, 
omitting some of his more annoying 
clichés, takes it straighter than usual and 
provides a sure, firm lead: he also solos 
well on “Shine”. Fountain, a good 
clarinettist in the white New Orleans 
tradition, sounds suitably mellifluous 
throughout. and plays at his best on 
“Sidewalks”. Monk Hazel drags out his 
mellonhone for Side Two, and Zimmer- 
man is also heard soloing in his usual 
direct. uncluttered manner. The rhythm 
includes Joe Capraro, one of the best 
rhythm guitarists in captivity. 


Alvin Alcorn (tpt); Jack Delaney (tbn); Pete 
Fountain (clit); Roy Zimmerman (p); Chink 
Martin (bs); Joe Capraro (g); Monk Hazel (d/ 
mello). New Orleans, 13/9/55. 
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DIZ DISLEY 
JAZZ AT THE WHITE BEAR, VOL. 2: 
Avalon; Minor Swing; You’re Driving Me Crazy; 
Honeysuckle Rose (13 min.)—! Found A New 
Baby; H.C.Q. Strut; Swing 39; The Sheik Of 
Araby (12} min.) 
(77 LP-26. J0inLP. 29s. 10d.) 

Most readers will know what to expect 
from Dizley’s lively group—they play a 
neat brand of tuneful swing based on 
the playing of the Quintette of ihe Hot 
Club of France and succeed admir- 
ably. I would not care to make a direct 
comparison between this and the old 
Q.H.C.F. for there can only be one 
Django Reinhardt, but the local group 
is both refreshing and pleasing to 
listen to. 

Diz and Dick Powell work well to- 
gether, but Powell has a tendency to play 
too daintily at times. I think it was 
Eddie Condon who, speaking of Joe 
Venuti, commented: “He plays that fiddle 
hard, man”; and that is what is Jacking 
here. Diz plays well, though I wish he 
wouldn’t sing. A most enjoyable album. 


Diz Disley (solo g/vo); Dick Powell (vin); 
Nevil Skrimshire and Danny Purssord (rhythm 
gs); Tim Mahn (bs). 

Note: Toni Goffe replaces Mahn on last two 
tracks on first side and last track on second 
side. White Bear, 22/11/58. 


HARRY EDISON 
SWEETENINGS: 
(b) Jive At Five; (b) Imagination—(c) Indiana; 
(a) Paradise 
( Columbia SEG 7947. EP. 12s. 3}d.) 


Just a year ago I had the good fortune 
to hear this group plaving at Birdland 
opposite the Basie band. So impressive 
was their work. and especially that of 
Harry Edison himself, that quite a few 
of the Basie sidemen used to hang 
around to listen when their own set was 
over. 

Some of that spirit and easy, relaxed 
swing comes over on these four tracks, 
with tenor plaver Jimmy Forrest added 
effectively for “Indiana”. “Jive At Five” 
is typical of the group’s work, and shows 
the Basie influence, whilst “Imagination”, 
taken at drag tempo, demonstrates 
Edison’s fine, round tone to advantage, 
with good support from Jimmy Jones 
and the rhythm section. The _ lively 
“Indiana” is undoubtedlv the best track. 
There is plenty of forceful trumpet and 
some excellent tenor from Jimmy For- 
rest. The old waltz “Paradise” has long 
been associated with jazz groups. Duke 
Ellington used it for vears as a show- 
niece for Lawrence Brown, and now 
Edison has revived it most effectively to 
demonstrate his own virtuosity. Kenny 
Drew fills in neatly and both Simmons 
and Persip give good, modern style 
rhythm support. ike 


(a) Harry Edison (tpt); Kenny Drew (p): lohn 
Simmons (bs); Charlie Persip (d). 13/11/58. 

(b) Jimmy lones (p) replaces Drew. 13/11/58 

(c) Joe Benjamin (bs) replaces Simmons. 
Jimmy Forrest (ten) added. 14/11/58. 


ART FARMER 
PORTRAIT OF ART FARMER: 
Back In The Cage; Stablemates; The Verv Thought 
Of You; And Now (22) min.)—Nita; By Myself; 
Too Late Now; Earth (20} min.) 


(Vogue LAC 12197. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


This album, by a _ group of jazz 
youngsters, is played with an authoritive 
ease that compels admiration. The 
rhythm is very compact, always gently 
swinging, and does much to help the 
main solo voice. Hank Jones’ piano I 
find exceptional, for he can play any 
style equally well. Here he backs 
Farmer with due thought, his solos being 
marked with an easy symmetry and 
balance. He also helps keep that rhythm 
flowing as it should. 

The first and last tracks are modern- 
style blues, with a rapid shifting of 
chords that sometimes sound a little too 
far out. Farmer says he is really fond 
of playing the blues and it is certain 
that from what one hears here that he 
has absorbed much from many schools 
of jazz thought. I find these two tracks 
of engrossing interest. 

The ballads, “Very Thought Of You”, 
“Nita”, “Too Late Now’, “By Myself” 
are all given lyrical ballad treatment. 
Farmer states the theme, and then goes 
off into some bright, imaginative im- 
provising. I could have wished that his 
tone was rather fuller, but he plays with 
the voice of today, which is I suppose 
the way he learnt and the way he wants 
it. He is a musician who is obviously 
interested in jazz, and it may be that he 
is one of the few young musicians that 
may have an important say in how jazz 
will sound tomorrow. 

S.T. 


Art Farmer (tpt); Hank Jones (p); Addison 
Farmer (bs); Roy Haynes (d). New York, 
19/4/58 and 1/5/58. 


ERROLL GARNER 
ERROLL: 


(a) Lady Be Good; (a) There’s A Small Hotel; 
(c) Who; (b) Sweet And Lovely; (a) All Of A 
Sudden My Heart Sings (19 min.)—(a) In A 
Mellow Tone; (b) Imagination; (a) I’ve Got The 
World On A String; (c) Yesterdays; (a) Rosalie 
(22 min.) 
(Mercury MMB 12010. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


There are pieces from two Garner 
sessions on this LP—the (a) tracks are 
mostly from an Emarcy LP called “Con- 
trasts”, which I have always considered 
to be one of his best works, and 
there are two (c) tracks from a 1955 
session, which are piano solos. Garner’s 
highly developed sense of rhythm, both 
fast and slow, never ceases to fascinate 
me, and likewise his bold use of the 
orchestral potential in the piano. “Yes- 
terdays” used to be a favourite of 
Tatum’s, and Erroll proves it to be a 
show number of his choosing too. It 
is a tremendously satisfying sound, and 
certainly an astonishing one from any- 
one untrained in music. My choice falls 
on “My Heart Sings’ and “Mellow 
Tone”. 

G.L. 


(a) Erroll Garner (p); Wyatt Ruther (bs); 
Eugene ‘‘Fats’’ Heard (d). Chicago, 27th July, 
1954. 

(b) as (a) plus Candido (conga drums). 

(c) Garner (piano solo). New York City, 14th 
March, 1955. 


TERRY GIBBS 
PLAYS MORE DUKE: 
Don’t Get Around Much Anymore; Caravan— 
Solitude; Take The A Train 
(Mercury YEP 9511. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


Whatever is done with it, the accor- 
dion remains an instrument of an essen- 
tial vulgarity. Even if used, as here in 
“Solitude”, to give a rich background of 


sustaining chords, it cannot escape from 
its general clamminess, and Pete Jolly’s 
adroit handling fails to make it interest- 
ing. 

The four pleasant Ellington tunes 
receive a treatment which is not especi- 
ally rewarding—just about what one 
would expect from a group of this type. 
“Caravan” done in this way sounds just 
like cafe music. 

GB. 


Terry Gibbs (vbs/marimba); Pete Jolly (ace); 
Leroy Vinnegar (bs); Gary Frommer (d). 


NAT GONELLA 
SALUTE TO SATCHMO: 
Save It Pretty Mama; Mack The Knife; Georgia 
On My Mind; You Rascal You (20 min.)— 
Satchmo Blues; Jeepers Creepers; When It’s 
Sleepy Time Down South; 1! Can’t Give You 
Anything But Love, Baby (19 min.) 


(Columbia 33S 1146. I0inLP. 26s. 6d.) 


Nat Gonella’s jazz comes from a time 
before the intellectuals got in, when it 
was still part of the ordinary entertain- 
ment industry with no pretensions to 
grandeur. He has been to British jazz 
what Muggsy and Wingy Mannone were 
to the original article, before they too 
were dismissed slightingly as nothing 
more than “Armstrong copyists”. The 
world is populated with copyists, but a 
good many of them have a spark of 
their own. 

As the temperature of the jazz cold 
war improves, leading protagonists of 
one camp or the other remember a 
former respect for the idols of their 
vouth. Goodman is respectable, Artie 
Shaw acceptable, Charlie Barnet is re- 
habilitated. Perhaps one day Harry 
Parry’s name will be mentioned again. 
Gonella needs no such resuscitation be- 
cause he has been blowing steadily all 
the time. Although he is not mentioned 
in the Rhythm Style or other lists of the 
hungry ‘forties, he never lost the real 
respect of pre-war listeners who admired 
his playing and kept his records. I 
know that the Parlophone “Ol’ Man 
Mose”’ is well remembered, and several 
of the cheap Decca pressings, including 
“Georgia” and “Stormy Weather”. 

Nat’s great ability was (and is) to plav 
good reliable trumpet, which was vital 
and consistently hot. Like Bobby 
Hackett or Wingy he would always pro- 
duce at least one thoroughly good and 
well-constructed solo from almost any 
mediocre popular number. And, like 
Wingy, his singing, in neither case a 
model of the vocal art, is very much his 
own and pays little respect to “foreign” 
influence. 

This collection will not fell the walls 
of Jericho, but it is very likeable. The 
band was picked with rare taste. Tony 
Coe makes a very good foil to Nat’s 
buoyant lead, and as usual shows that 
the alto is really his instrument. It 
would be difficult to imagine a better 
pianist than Lennie Felix for this session 
—one’s only criticism being the use of 
—— pub piano in “Mack The 

nife”. 


To my ear. “Jeepers” is the best track. 
with “I Can’t Give You”, “Mack’’, and 
“You Rascal You”. There is a certain 
disintegration in the lazier numbers. and 
“Satchmo Blues” (“West End”) shows 
that it is reallv better to avoid overmuch 
feeling, even in the context of a salute. 
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Nat Gonella (tpt/vcl); Tony Coe (alt/cit); 
Lennie Felix (p); Lennie Hastings (d); Jack 
Fallon (bs). 


ROBIN HALL and JIMMY 
MACGREGOR 
GLASGOW STREET SONGS, VOLUME TWO: 
Three Craw; If You Will Marry Me; Duke St. 
Jail; You Canna Shove Yer Granny Off A Bus; 
The World Must Be Comin’ To An End—Johnny 
Lad; Wee Magic Stane 
(Collector JES 5. EP. 13s.) 


Jimmy Macgregor and Robin Hall 
represent, for me, the most pleasing 
aspect of the folk ‘revival’. They come 
from Glasgow and they sing ihe songs 
of Glasgow. This is the best possible 
situation for folk singers—to be able to 
sing songs of their own time and place. 
The emotional barriers between the 
musics of different cultures may be few, 
but the linguistic qnes are often many 
and unsurmountable. 

Neither Robin nor Jimmy have great 
voices or impressive guitar iechniques, 
but these deficiencies—if such they be— 
are offset by the high good humour and 
canny air of the performances. As 
Norman Buchan points out in his sleeve 
note, these are songs of derision (the 
most topical being the “Magic Stane’’) 
and I can think of no accent more suited 
to derision than that of the Scots. For 
their next date, these two should com- 
pose a derision song about Sassenach 
recording engineers—-the quality here is 
consistently dreadful. 


Robin Hal! (gtr/vcl); Jimmy McGregor (gtr, 
mand, vel). Side one: London, 26/1/59. Side 
two: London, 30/1/59. 


ROBIN HALL 
SCOTTISH FOLK SONGS SUNG BY ROBIN 
HALL: 

The Bonnie Lass Of Fyvie; Collier Laddie— 
Skippin’ Barfit thro’ the Heather; Jinkin’ you, 
my Johnnie lad 
(Collector JES 6. EP. 13s.) 

Meg o’ the Mill; MacPherson’s Rant—My Bonnie 
Laddie’s Lang a-growin’; Leezie Lindsay 
(Collector JES 7. EP. 13s.) 


Robin Hall has a good strong mascu- 
line voice which he uses well in these 
varied songs of Scotland. He is no 
swept style. The test of a good singer 
conventional baritone declaiming “The 
Road To The Isles” in a tweedy wind- 
of old songs is with material constructed 
in the ancient modes and at a very slow 
tempo. At this task he succeeds grandly 
in the lovely “Skippin’ Barfit” song. 
“Collier Laddie” is not entirely success- 
ful, being a girl’s song, and mumbled 
here somewhat dully and unintelligibly. 
The first and last tracks are fairly jovial 
in manner and are taken well, with an 
effective droning guitar backing in the 
last one. 

The second record contains two excel- 
lent songs. ‘“MacPherson’s Rant” is a 
proud and stirring ballad, well sung 
although the accent is laid on rather 
strong a time or two. “Bonnie Laddie” 
is one of the best and saddest songs 
found in these islands and occurs in 
several different versions in each of the 
Kingdoms. Although best done as a 
woman’s song, Robin Hall sings it very 
well and with great respect although it 
lacks the deeply caressive quality found 
in Nancy Whiskey’s Topic version. 

The final is pleasantly done, and in 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


this type of slower song Hall does not 
push the pace. The guitar backgrounds 
are effective. Folk enthusiasts would be 
well advised to buy one if not both of 
these records. 

GB. 


CHICO HAMILTON 
ELLINGTON SUITE/ 
CHICO HAMILTON QUINTET: 
Take The A Train-Perdido; Everything But You; 
Lucky So And So; Azure; I’m Beginning To See 
The Light (203 min.)—In A Mellowtone; Sittin’ 
And A Rockin’; In A Sentimental Mood; Day 
Dream; It Don’t Mean A Thing (20 min.) 
(Vogue LAE 12210. 12inLP. 36s. Sid.) 


A melodic set of new voicings for 
some of Duke’s better known composi- 
tions. The use of cello, in addition to 
bass, slows up the proceedings to some 
extent and makes several of the tracks 
sound rather palm-court, but the rhythm 
when allowed to play a basic beat don’t 
do so badly. Collette has some original 
things to say on tenor, but doesn’t get as 
much space to move around as he de- 
serves. In fact, although the music is 
pleasant and melodic (bound to be— 
Duke wrote all the themes), the whole 
affair is so over-arranged that it seems 
pretentious and strangely unnatural. 

Pretty, but boring. 


S.T. 
Bucidy Collette (tnr/alt); Paul Horn (alt/fl); 
Jim Hall (g); Fred Katz (cello); Carson Smith 
(bs); Chico Hamilton (d). 


HAMPTON HAWES 
FOUR: 
Yardbird Suite; There Will Never Be Another 
You; Bow Jest (20 min.)—Sweet Sue; Up 
Blues; Like Someone In Love; Love Is Just 
Around The Corner (194 min.) 
(Vogue LAC 12195. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


As a modern blues pianist, Hampton 
Hawes has a lot to offer, but I find his 

laying of standards is often too embel- 
ished with extraneous pattern making. 
Lots of notes, just for the sake of playing 
them, never make good jazz. The best 
track here, therefore, is “Up Blues”, a 
fast swinging piece which builds, but 
which always stays anchored in the blues 
idiom. He sounds a little like Garner 
at times, although he does get his own 
individual tone from the piano, and of 
course that Garner humour is missing. 
This nevertheless is great piano playing. 
Next in line comes a happy version of 
“Sweet Sue” and a relaxed “Love Is 
Just Around The Corner”. 

Kessel’s playing throughout the whole 
set is a joy. I have never quite liked the 
amplified guitar sound, but Kessel, both 
as a soloist and accompanist, really 
rounds out this group with colour and 
feeling. The rhythm provided by Manne 
and Mitchell swings all the way; and if 
you go for bass solos “Bow Jest” will 
no doubt amuse you. 


Hampton Hawes (p); Barney Kessel (g): Red 
Mitchell (bs); Shelly Manne (d). Los Angeles, 
27/1/58. 


TED HEATH 


BIG BAND BLUES: 

St. Louis Blues; Memphis Blues; Blues In The 

Night; Limehouse Blues; Basin Street Blues; Jazz 

Me Blues (18} min.)—St. James Infirmary; Tin 

Roof Biues; It’s The Bluest Kind Of Blues My 

Baby Sings; Honky Tonk Train Blues; A Blues 
Serenade; Royal Garden Blues (183 min.) 


(Decca SKL 4074. I2inLP. 34s. I}d.) 


There is much of interest in this 
stereo session by the Heath band. For 
once he reveals the hidden jazz strength 
of his group, and presents some good 
swinging arrangements into the bargain. 
Henry McKenzie’s clarinet sets the ball 
rolling, first with “St. Louis” and then 
with “Memphis” where veteran Keith 
Christie joins him. “Night” is taken 
more briskly than usual, with Eddie Blair 
taking the solo honours. Stan Tracey 
makes the most of “Limehouse” in a 
stomping Roullier arrangement. “Basin 
Street” and “St. James” are both vehicles 
for Keith’s trombone, joined on the 
latter by the sensitive Ronnie Chamber- 
lain, of whom we hear far too little 
these days. “Tin Roof” is an up-tempo 
arrangement by Dave Lindup, providing 
an outing for the trombone section, 
notably Christie and Lusher. Bob 
Efford has his best blow in the Django 
piece “Bluest Kind Of Blues’, returning 
to share the closing track with Christie. 
Ronnie makes light of “Serenade”, but 
I am struck most by the two tracks 
which do not feature any special soloist, 
“Honky Tonk” and “Jazz Me”. Both 
make full use of the sectional interplay 
which must always be the main standby 
of a big band arranger, and the band 
here seems to come to life to a much 
more noticeable extent than in most of 
the other tracks. 

G.L. 


CLAUDE HOPKINS 
GOLDEN ERA OF DIXIELAND JAZZ: 
When The Saints Go Marching In; Basin Street 
Blues; Struttin’ With Some Barbecue; Royal 
Garden Blues (164 min.)—Muskrat Ramble; Tin 
Roof Blues; 1 Would Do Anything For You; 

Birth Of The Blues (164 min.) 
(Gala GLP 347. 12inLP. 16s. 9d.) 


This is a splendid Dixieland session, 
with Hopkins’ seldom-heard piano lJead- 
ing a typical line-up through the con- 
ventional numbers. The rhythm section 
must be one of the finest ever assembled 
for a straight Dixie session, with Hop- 
kins’ Walleresque sounds darting about 
over George Wettling and Milt Hinton. 
The front line would need some match- 
ing too, with Buster Bailey, Pee Wee 
Erwin, and Vic Dickenson all giving of 
their best. Even those of you who are 
becoming rather blasé and bored by this 
sore of music will, I think, sit up and 
take notice of this session. Vic is in 
fine form, Buster as fluent as ever, and 
Pee Wee Erwin makes some mellow 
sounds. Don’t miss it. 3. 

Claude Hopkins (p) leading Pee Wee Erwin 
(tpt); Buster Bailey (cit); Vic Dickenson (tbn); 
Milt Hinton (bs); George Wettling (d). 1958. 


BO WEAVIL JACKSON 
Why Do You Moan?—Some Scream High Yellow 
{Jazz Collector JDL 127. 45 rpm. 6s. 114d.) 


Bo Weavil is a guitarist and singer of 
the Blind Lemon Jefferson school. His 
guitar playing is more rhythmic, with a 
steadier pulse. than that of Lemon and 
his singing wilder but less awe-inspiring. 
He is probably a copyist, but until we 
know for sure we can’t condemn him on 
that account. 

This, for me, is the most impressive 
of all blues styles—the dark and thundery 
blues from Texas and Mississippi—the 
passionate, surging blues of Blind Lemon, 
Muddy Waters, Skip James, Tommy 
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McLennan—a far more plastic and de- 
manding style than those based upon the 
over-rated Leroy Carr (over-rated as a 
singer and pianist, not as a composer). 

For all their much touted funkiness 
there hasn’t been a record made by: the 
modernists ——nor most of the main- 
streamers, for that matter—that contains 
as much of the blues essence of American 
Negro music as the singing of old Bo 
Weavil here. Recommended. 


TS. 
Bo Weavil Jackson (vcl, gtr). Chicago, May, 
1926. Original issue Paramount 12423. 


CLEO LAINE 
CLEO SINGS ELIZABETHAN: 

(a) It Was A Lover And His Lass; (b) Sigh Ne 
More Ladies—(a) O Mistress Mine; (c) Blow 
Blow Thou Winter Wind 
(Columbia SEG 7938. EP. 10s. 74d.) 


It is many years since arranger Arthur 
Young set these four pieces to his music. 
Ray Premru has done a fine job of the 
arrangements used to back Cleo’s essen- 
tially listenable singing. The sleeve 
makes the point that she is the only 
British singer to do so in English; I not 
only endorse this theory, but would like 
to add that she is the only singer in 
Britain who is not content to ape the 
American sstyle-setters. Her excellent 
diction, her clarity and bell-like quality 
all contribute to make this a delightful 
and enjoyable record. 

Its jazz content is perhaps open to 
doubt. There is little room for the 
instruments to rove, although Bill le 
Sage works in some good obligato com- 
ments. For the rest, it is mainly ensemble 
work, “Blow Blow” being the only piece 
with real solos (Ash and Scott)—this 
being, incidentally, the best piece from 
the session. 


GL. 

(a) Johnny Scott (f, alt, and bs); Bob Burns 
(alt, & bs-clt); Vic Ash (clt); Ivor Slaney (oboe 
and cor anglais); Jim Brown (french horn); Bill 
Le Sage (vib, p); J. Duggan (d); Jack Fallon 
(bs); Ray Premru (musical dir). 

(b) as (a) with Premru (bs-tpt) added. 24th 
June, 1959. 

(c) Scott (f); Slaney (boe); Ash (cit); Le 
Sage (p); Fallon (bs); Duggan (d). 24th June, 
1959. 


GEORGE LEWIS 


(a) °’Till We Meet Again; George Lewis Talks— 
(a) Should | Reveal?; (b) Darkness On The Delta 


(Tempo EXA 101. EP. 13s.) 


Since I first heard them in February, 
1957 (which makes the recording date 
given on the sleeve seem a bit odd) I 
have had considerable affection for the 
recordings George Lewis made with 
Dick Oxtot’s Traditional Jazz Quartet. 
They are leisurely performances, having 
much the same atmosphere as the George 
Lewis trio tracks on American Music 
(“George Lewis in the French Quarter”). 
George plays beautifully, as he does 
when he’s not self-consciously being the 
last of the old-time jazzmen, and he is 
given extremely sensitive support by 
P. T. Stanton, one of the West Coast’s 
finest trad men. Stanton plays carefully, 
obviously nursing a fragile lip, yet with 
a warm tone and a manner of phrasing 
reminiscent of Bunk at his most lyrical. 
He supports rather than leads, and his 
muted embellishments to the clarinet 
line are finely timed and conceived. This 
is far more satisfying music, despite the 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


sence of the dreaded revivalists, than 
that currently being recorded by George’s 
own band. 

“Darkness on the Delta’”—a good tune 
—is not such a good _ performance. 
George sounds edgy and uncomfortable 
and Alton’s vocals, unlike his piano- 
playing, are a taste I haven’t yet acquired. 
The “Talks” track finds George reading 
from a cliche-ridden script and giving 
free plugs to Southland Records. You'll 
just have to put up with it in order to 
have the Oxtot tracks. 


(a) George Lewis with Dick Oxtot’s Trad- 
itional Jazz Quartet: Lewis (clt); P. T. Stanton 
(ent); Dick Oxtot (bjo); Lelias Sharpton (bs). 
San Francisco, March, 1957. 

(b) George Lewis & His New Orleans Rhythm 
Boys: Lewis (clit); Alton Purnell (p, vcl); Law- 
rence Marrero (bjo); Alcide Pavageau (bs); Joe 
Watkins (d). New Orleans, 6/4/54. 


MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 
THE MODERN JAZZ QUARTET AT MUSIC INN 
—VOLUME TWO: 
(a) Medley: Stardust, | Can’t Get Started, Lover 
Man; (a) Yardbird Suite; (a) Midsémmer (20 
min.)—(a) Festival Sketch; (b) Bags’ Groove; 
(b) Night In Tunisia (19 min.) 


(London SAH-K 6050. 12in Stereo LP. 
35s. 9}d.) 


The big disappointment on this record 
is the playing of Sonny Rollins, who is 
a guest artist on the last two tracks. To 
me Rollins is the most important of the 
modern tenor players: a skilful, hard- 
swinging player who is always coming 
up with the unexpected . . . who has an 
individual sound that, at times, erupts 
like a volcano, at others, is gentle and 
melodic. The unexpected on this disc 
is that he is disjointed to the point of 
sounding awkward. I didn’t really expect 
his style to fit in with the delicate play- 
ing of the MJQ, but I never thought I'd 
hear him sound so meaningless. 

In all fairness I must point out that 
the sleeve note indicates that Sonny was 
in one of his most whimsical and sar- 
donic moods at the time of recording .. . 
spoofing and kidding . . . insisting on 
2 funny. Maybe I just don’t get the 
joke. 

The other tracks are more or less 
typical MJQ performances though the 
ballad medley, while pleasant, is a little 
below the group’s usual standards of 
inventiveness. Best track is the hard- 
swinging “Yardbird Suite”. 

The stereo sound doesn’t improve 
much on the monaural. ne 


(a) John Lewis (p); Milt Jackson (vib); Percy 
Heath (bs); Connie Key (d). 
(b) Sonny Rollins (ten) added. August, 1958. 


LEE MORGAN, etc. 

ANOTHER MONDAY NIGHT AT BIRDLAND: 
It’s You Or No-one; Jamph (20 min. )— 
Nutville; Wee (214 min.) 
(Columbia 33SX 1181. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


The two main features of this session 
are that the general impression is sub- 
dued and that it contains a lot of very 
competent band work. Subdued in that 
there are no fireworks—only a tiny drum 
solo in track four—and this feeling is 
enhanced by the queer sonority of the 
two tenors, and the fine burbling tech- 
nicality of Curtis Fuller’s trombone. 
Lead man—and in many ways the star 
—is trumpeter Lee Morgan. Although 


only twenty years old at the time of this 
recording, his work was surprisingly 
mature. His clipped, staccato playing on 
the blues, “Nutville”, is not particularly 
pleasant, but in ‘““Wee” he delivers a fine 
muted solo pushed by the nervous beat 
of the rhythm section whose work 
towards the end of the same track— 
aided by the astute ea sours of Ray 
Brvant—brings out the best in booming 
Billy Root. 

Root’s work is dull and quiet in tone 
throughout, but not in content. His 
playing is complemented and contrasted 
by the leading and better known Hank 
Mobley whose more lyrical manner owes 
something to Rollins. 

This is an excellent group perform- 
ance. Inevitably—with this style—each 
track consists of a string of solos, but 
there is a vital continuity about the 
whole thing, and the rhythm section must 
come in for special praise. Not much 
of it is memorable, but it is relaxed 
—within the context of its necessary 
tension—and it is certainly worthwhile. 
Only depressing feature is the per- 
functory and offhand announcing of 
Symphony Sid. who is fortunately not 
a featured performer here. 


GB. 
Lee’ Morgan (tpt); Curtis Fuller (tbn); Hank 
Mobley, Billy Root (tnrs); Ray Bryant (p); 
Tommy Bryant (bs); Specs Wright (d). New 
York, 21/4/58. 


GERRY MULLIGAN 
NEWS FROM BLUEPORT: 
What Is There To Sav?; Just In Time; News From 
Blueport; Festive Minor (20 min.)—As Catch 
Can; My Funny Valentine; Bluport; Utter Chaos 
(21 min.) 


(Philips SBBL 552. 12in. Stereo LP. 35s. 94d.) 


Graham Boatfield reviewed the mon- 
aural version of this disc (titled “What 
Is There To Say?” on BBL 7320) in the 
October issue and I can only agree with 
what he said then: that it is an out- 
standing record of small group jazz. 

What a_ difference trumpeter Art 
Farmer makes to the group (remember 
the insipid playing of Chet Baker on the 
records by the first Quartet?). Farmer 
plays with a fine melodic invention, a 
relaxed ease and his tone is full and 
mellow. With such a partner Mulligan 
seems to be stimulated and plavs more 
creatively than I’ve heard him on recent 
records. Which means he plays very, 
verv well indeed. 

The disc swings all the way: there is 
not a dull moment on it. T haven’ 
heard the mono version but I’m sure the 
stereo has more depth of sound—with 
the trumpet coming strong from one 
speaker, the baritone sax from the other 
and drums and bass bang in the — 


Art Farmer (tpt); Gerry Mulligan (bar); Bill 
Crow (bs); Dave Bailey (d). December, 1958 
and January, 1959. 


THE MUSIC OF NEW ORLEANS 


THE MUSIC OF THE STREETS: 

Street Cries (Vegetable Peddlers); Let God’s 
Moon Alone And Time’s Done Changed (Sistef 
Vera Alexander); Street Cries (Percy Randolph); 
What A Friend We Have In Jesus, My Old 
Kentucky Home, When The Saints Go Marching 
In (James Mitchell); Shine (Percy Randoloh); 
Liebestraum (Frank Amica); Hambone (Shoe 
shine boy); Mean Old Frisco (Snooks Eaglin) 
(18} min. )—To-wa-bac-a-way, The Indian Race, 
Red, White And Blues Got The Golden Band 
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(Various singers); Street Singer; Brass Bands 
(19 min.) 


(Topic 12 T 53. 
Another set of musical postcards from 


W2inLP. 37s. 8d.) 


New Orleans. They keep pouring in, 
and long may they continue to do so. 
This time we have the music of the 
streets and once again Sam Charters has 
described it all in his notes, making it 
difficult for the reviewer but easier for 
the customer. 

The “Portrait Of Mardi Gras Day” is 
necessarily sketchy and is the weakest 
section of the LP. The first tracks con- 
tain the work song-like chants of young 
Negro paraders — performances and 
descriptions which verify and extend 
Jelly Roll Morton’s reminiscences on the 
Library of Congress recordings. These 
and a following track, on which an 
ancient and thoroughly enebriated gent 
bashes Doddsian rhythms on a home- 
made drum kit, are both interesting and 
entertaining. The next ones are disap- 
= In the first place, the Negro 

rass band was recorded late in the after- 
noon, by which time everyone was so 
drunk they could hardly play at all—the 
trumpet which flares up, momentarily 
defiant. might be either Kid Howard or 
Andrew Anderson. The final portion 
covers the white evening parade through 
the French Quarter and might well have 
been omitted. It is a colourful but taste- 
less affair, and the music is stiff and 
Teutonic. Good documentary maybe, 
but lousy entertainment. 

Side One is better, with excellent per- 
formances by various street singers and 
musicians. The shoe-shine boys (and 
men) are great swingers and one of 
them. Percy Randolph, deserves an LP 
of his own. Sister Alexander is not a 
great singer, but she wields a mean 
tambourine. She is followed by James 
Mitchell. who obtains a haunting tone 
from his musical saw (he can run a 
chromatic octave on the apparatus, if 
anv musicologists are reading). Then 
guitarist Frank Amica gives us a glimpse 
of old New Orleans—“Befo’ the war”’— 
as he plays “Liebestraum” with a licht, 
melodic swing. And_ finally, Blind 
Snooks Eaglin. who also deserves and 
has his own LP. Snooks is only twenty- 
two, yet he sings the blues like an old- 
timer; he is one of the happier accidents 
of our time. When he sings he demon- 
strates that the old blues style, unhamp- 
ered and unswayed by prejudice and mis- 
conception, can be as pertinent and valid 
in 1959 as it was in 1929. 

On the whole, this volume hasn’t the 
musical and emotional impact of the two 
already issued, but it is equally as 
important. New Orleans today is still 
a hiehlv musical city, and “The Music 
of the Streets” is part of the evidence. 
It’s just a pity that Sam didn’t have the 
time to catch a few of the Negro brass 
bands in the morning, before the Jax 
took its inevitable toll of their techniaues. 


RED NICHOLS 


RED NICHOLS & HIS FIVE PENNIES: 
(a) That’s No Bargain; (b) Boneyard Shuffle; 
(d) Ida; (d) Feelin’ No Pain; (c) Bugle Call 
Rag; (e) Eccentric (16 min.)—(f) Nobody’s 
Sweetheart; (f) Avalon; (h) Rose Of Washing- 
ton Square; (g) Indiana; (g) Dinah; (1) China 

Boy (14 min.) 
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(Brunswick LAT 8307. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 

It is fashionable today to decry New 
York jazz of ihe twenties and the work 
of Red Nichols in particular. However, 
most of Red’s critics fail to realize, or 
are tc) young to remember, the impact 
that the Five Pennies made upon the 
musical profession and collectors at the 
time. 

This LP includes a cross-section of the 
so-called Five Pennies (often adding up 
to a dime) from the Wolverine-inspired 
“Bargain” and “Boneyard” of 1926, com- 
plete with Vic Berton’s famed tuned 
tymps, to “China Boy”, recorded four 
years later and almost at the close of 
this fine period in white jazz. 

Within this period the work of the 
Five Pennies can be divided roughly into 
two groups. First of all, the original 
personnel, with Miff Mole contributing 
as much as Red himself to its success— 
the whole of the first side of this album 
is representative of this term. It must 
be remembered that the work of this 
group owes practically nothing to the 
blues. for its style was based on ragtime 
and the music of the Original Dixieland 
Jazz Band, plus a very strong influence 
from the Wolverines. Red admired Bix 
so much that it is not surprising that he 
should have copied his style as far as 
he was able. Contrary to popular belief 
Red could play in a driving hot style 
with a very good melodic tone, as can 
be heard on “Feelin’ No Pain” and “Ida”. 

The second period, represented on the 
second side, marked the employment of 
a number of out-of-town musicians, such 
as Jack Teagarden (a tower of strength). 
Glenn Miller, Benny Goodman, Fud 
Livingston and Bud Freeman, to mention 
but a few. The music lost much of its 
original character and came closer to 
what is known as Chicago style. “Rose 
Of Washington Square”, with the astrin- 
gent playing of Bud Freeman and Pee 
bby Russell, is a perfect example of 
this. 

To my mind Red was saying in the 
*twenties more or less what Gerry Mulli- 

n is saying today. Indeed, both groups 
ave much in common fundamentally 
for the music of the Five Pennies was 
the cool jazz of its day. 

Brunswick have done a real service 
with this reissue and I suppose it would 
be carping to complain of its shortness, 
and to ask why only six tracks to a side? 
I will leave any personnel queries to 
others more competent than I, but the 
sleeve would seem to be pretty accurate, 
except for some possible confusion 
between Pee Wee Russell and Fud 
Livingston. P.T. 

(a) Red Nichols (tpt); Jimmy Dorsey (cit/ 
alt); Arthur Schutt (p); Eddie Lang (g); Vic 
Berton (d). New York, 8/12/26. 

(b) Same as (a) with Miff Mole (tbn) added. 
New York, 20/12/26. 

(c) Same as (b) with Joe Venuti (vin) added. 
New York, 3/3/27. 

(d) Nicholas (tpt); Mole (tbn); Pee Wee 
Russell (cit); Fud Livingston (clit/ten); Adrian 
Rollini (bs-sax/goofus); Schutt (p); Dick 
McRNonough (bjo); Berton (d). New York, 
15/8/27. 

(e) Same as (d) except Leo McConville, 
Manny Klein (tpts) added. New York, 15/8/27. 

(f) Nichols, McConville (tpts); Mole (tbn); 
Dudley Fosdick (mel); Livingston (cit/ten); 
Schutt (p); Lennie Hayton (p/celeste); Carl 
Kress (g); Berton (d). New York, 25-27/2/28. 
(Note McConville and Hayton do not play on 
“Sweetheart” ). 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


(g) Nichols, McConville (tpts); Jack Tea- 
garden, Glenn Miller (tbns); Benny Goodman 
(clt); Babe Russin (ten); Jack Russin (p); Kress 
(g); Gene Krupa (d). New York, 18/4/29. 

(h) Nichols, McConville (tpts); Teagarden, 
Miller (tbns); Russell (clt); Bud Freeman (ten); 
Jack Russin (p); Eddie Condon (bjo); Art 
Miller (b); Dave Tough (d). New York, 
12/6/29. 

(1) Nichols, Ruby Weinstein, Charlie Tea- 
garden (tpts); Teagarden, Miller (tbns); Good- 
man (cit); Sid Stoneburn (al); Babe Russin 
(ten); Joe Sullivan (p); Teg Brown (bjo); Miller 
(bs); Krupa (d). New York, 2/7/30. 


KID ORY 
THE KID FROM NEW ORLEANS: 
Snag It; Somebody Stole My Gal; Put On Your 
Old Grey Bonnet; Runnin’ Wild (23 min.) — 
Swanee River; Ole Miss; What Did | Do To Be 
So Black And Blue? (22 min.) 


(HMV CLP 1303. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


Like the last Ory LP recorded under 
Granz supervision, this one is something 
of a disappointment. There are good, 
stirring things—mainly from Haywood, 
Howard and Ory—but they have to vie 
with a rhythm section that is as stodgy 
as old steamed pudding. Haggerty, 
Oden and Watkins are afflicted with the 
dreaded Boompadum, and they waddle 
through the session like club-footed 
elephants. No matter what abuse may 


~be hurled at his head, Alton Redd would 


never have let such a tragedy occur. 

Marty Marsala, too, is something of 
a misfit. He plays well, for a Dixieland 
man, but his ensemble work in this set- 
ting is excrutiating: he’s never there 
when needed. On “Snag It”, for instance, 
you almost scream with frustration as he 
misses cue after cue. What is lacking is 
the intuitive ensemble-building talent 
of past Ory horns, of whom Mutt Carey 
is the often unacknowledged king. Also, 
when Marsala’s ideas fail him, as they 
do in the closing chorus of “Swanee”, 
he retreats in a flurry of clinkers and 
clichés. I can think of several British 
horns, and one Australian, who could 
have done a better job. 

Which leaves it to Ory, Howard and 
Haywood to make the whole thing 
worthwhile, which they do. Darnell has 
sounded happier, but his Burbank-like, 
violin-style blues playing is well in 
evidence on “Snag It” and “Black And 
Blue”, and there are flashes of the old 
ensemble excitement on every track. 
Haywood flows. He’s not strong enough 
to save the rhythm, but he moves lightly 
and politely, nudging rather than shoving. 
A fine and suitable pianist. And Jastly, 
Ory, the oldest and best. He grumbles 
good-naturedly in the ensembles, gruff 
and syncopating, always dead on time 
with the right phrase. And, not so 
strange as you might think, his low key 
solos are the best things on the record. 

It’s a toss up—if you can put up with 
the passengers it’s well worth the ride. 
CSiiaal wait for the one with Red 
Allen. 


TS. 
Marty Marsala (tpt); Kid Ory (tbn); Darnell 
Howard (cit); Cedric Haywood (p); Frank Hag- 
gerty (gtr); Charles Oden (bs); Earl Watkins 
jr. (d). 27/10/57. 


MAX ROACH 


THE MAX ROACH 4 PLUS 1: 
(a) Exz-thetic; (2) Woodyn’ You; (a) Mr. X 
(21 min.) —(b) Yardbird Suite; (b) Confirma- 
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tion; (b) Apres-Vous; (a) Body And Soul; (c) 
Billie’s Bounce (25 min.) 
(Mercury MMB 12009. 12inLP. 34s. Id.) 


The best tracks here are the 1956 
ones ... Rollins is vigorous and fluent; 
Dorham plays competently (though not 
with any startling originality); Bryant’s 
piano playing is outstanding and Roach, 
apart from driving the whole group 
relentlessly along, has some _ effective 
solos. 

The first three numbers are all up- 
tempo with room for plenty of blowing. 
Rollins is particularly good on the nine 
minutes-long “Ezz-thetic”, playing a 
driving solo full of ideas. “Body And 
Soul” contains a delightful solo by 
Bryant and features Rollins in a more 
relaxed mood. 

The quartet sides don’t quite reach the 
same high level. The drumming is every 
bit as good, Dorham is, if anything, 
better—playing with more authority and 
improved technique—but neither Mobley 
or Coleman approach the status of 
Rollins. They play well enough but 
lack any depth of conception. 


(a) Max Roach (d); Kenny Dorham (tpt); 
Sonny Rollins (ten); Ray Bryant (p); George 
Morrow (bs). October, 1956. 

(b) As for (a) except Hank Mobley (ten) 
in place of Rollins and Bryant out. 23/12/57. 

(c) As for (b) except George Coleman (ten) 
in place of Mobley and Nelson Boyd (bs) in 
place of Morrow. 11/4/58. 


JIMMY RODGERS 

NEVER NO MO’ BLUES: 

Never No Mo’ Blues; Daddy And Home; Blue 
Yodel No. 4; Waiting For A Train; You And 
My Old Guitar; Prairie Lullaby (18 min. )—Biue 
Yodel No. 6; Dear Old Sunny South By The Sea; 
Jimmie’s Mean Mamma Blues; Pisto! Packin’ Papa; 
Old Pal Of My Heart; My Little Lady (18 min.) 

(RCA RD-27138. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


I suppose Jimmy Rodgers is yesterday’s 
equivalent to today’s Elvis Presley. Cert- 
ainly, his background was similar—he, 
too, was deeply influenced by Negro 
singers heard during a childhood spent 
in Mississippi. And if the voung Elvis 
learned his trade from Big Boy Crudup, 
then Rodgers must have learned from 
one of those old time blues singers of 
the Papa Charlie Jackson, Robert Hicks, 
Rabbit Brown school, whose work con- 
tained many of the elements of hillbilly 
or cowboy music. It can have been no 
accident that Muddy Waters, also from 
Mississippi, remarked upon hearing Jack 
Elliott—“Why, that’s just how my daddy 
used to play!” Nor that a guitar figure 
from a Barbecue Bob record (“California 
Blues”) should reappear twenty years 
later on a hit record by the Everley 
Brothers. 

However, the above comments apply 
only to Rodgers’ blues performances, of 
which there are only four on this LP. 
Mostly they’re of the “Mother, Queen Of 
My Heart” variety, and pretty nauseating. 
And even when singing blues, Rodgers 
was by no means great—he had a 
feathery voice of uncertain intonation 
and, really, it is only the fine lyrics and 
a vague swing that make him interesting. 

Anyone wishing for a representative 
recording should try and track down the 
deleted HMV 78 r.p.m. issue (MH-194), 
on one side of which Louis Armstrong 
lends a stomping hand. It sounds like 
Louis to me, anyway. ““ 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


PETE RUGOLO 
RUGOLO PLAYS KENTON: 
Eager Beaver; Painted Rhythm; Minor Riff; Con- 
certo For Doghouse; Sunset Tower; Concerto To 
End All Concertos (17+ min.)—Artistry In 
Rhythm; Suthern Scandal; Opus In Pastels; Theme 
To The West; Artistry In Boogie; Capitol 
Punishment (194 min.) 
(Mercury MMB 12011. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


There is no doubt that Pete Rugolo is 
a brilliant arranger and a fine technician. 
However, this brilliance, together with 
an Obsession for the work of Stan 
Kenton, leads to over-embellishment and 
pretentiousness. All the familiar tricks 
are here, and they are becoming well- 
worn now. 

Naturally enough these re-creations of 
some of Kenton’s best known works lack 
the impact of the originals. Unfortun- 
ately they also lack the meat, and all we 
are left with are some rather bare bones. 
Works like “Concerto To End All 
Concertos” and “Theme To The West” 
are just a bore and it is left to the more 
melodic of Kenton’s work, such as 
“Painted Rhythm’, “Opus In Pastels” and 
the riff tunes such as “Minor Riff” and 
“Sun Towers’, to provide the interest. 

It is curious that, with all his own 
talent, plus the talented musicians at his 
disposal, Pete Rugolo has never reached 
anything like the stature of Woody Her- 
man or even Johnny Dankworth. How- 
ever, this album will probably hold con- 
siderable interest for those who like 
Kenton’s music and who admire Rugolo 
for his arranging talents. cs 

Tracks 1, 7 and 12: AI Porcino, Ollie Mit- 
chell, Buddy Childers, Don Fagerquist (tpts); 
Milt Bernhart, Frank Rosolino, Harry Betts, 
Kenny Shroyer (tbns); Bud Shank, Harry Klee, 
Bob Cooper, Dave Pell, Chuck Gentry (saxes); 
Claude Williamson (p); Howard Roberts (g); 
Don Bagley (bs); Red Callender (tu); Shelly 
Manne (d). Recorded Hollywood, October 25, 
1958. 


Remaining tracks personnel the same except that 
Dick Nash (tbn) replaces Harry Betts. Holly- 
wood, 26/10/58. 


GEORGE SHEARING 
I'LL BE AROUND: 
When Your Lover Has Gone; To A Wild Rose— 
There’s A Lull In My Life; Five o’clock Whistle 
(M.G.M. MGM-EP 708. EP. 10s. 7d.) 


These tracks display Shearing’s im- 
maculate touch and quiet competence in 
the sort of well-upholstered setting which 
he has made his own. “Five O’clock 
Whistle” never was much of a number, 
in spite of Ellington’s use of it, and 
MacDowell’s “Wild Rose” always seems 
a rather colourless bloom. Nevertheless, 
the piano is faintly interesting in these 
tracks, if briefly. The other tracks are 
slightly more rewarding but most of the 
time it hardly rises above the level of the 
very best kind of background music, 
conducive to the well-being of expensive 
and well-tailored digestions. 

George Shearing (p); Margie Hyams or Don 
Elliott or Joe Roland (vbs); Chuck Wayne or 
Richard Garcia (g); John Levy or Al McKibbon 
(bs); Denzil Best or Marquis Foster (d). 


CHARLIE VENTURA 
PLAYS HI FI JAZZ: 
Runnin’ Wild; Honeysuckle Rose; When The 
Saints Go Marching In; Its Only A Paper Moon; 
Sweet Sue; Dark Eyes (13 min.)—Bill Bailey; 
Stardust; Sweet Lorraine; Harvest Moon; Exactly 
Like You; I’ve Got You Under My Skin (22 min.) 


(Gala GLP 344. 12inLP. 


16s. 9d.) 


Here is some nice uncomplicated jazz 
that swings all the way. The rhythm 
section is exceedingly lively and Mr. 
Ventura plays alto, tenor, baritone, and 
bass saxophones with equal facility. 
Presumably recorded a few years ago 
they show that Ventura embodied with 
a great sense of fun, for there is quite 
a deal of humour on several of these 
tracks. His tone on baritone is very 
fruity and lowdown and if he hasn’t 
Guite the control that he shows these 
days, he does keep the melody going and 
the whole session sounds easy and 
relaxed. McKenna and Bean both solo 
with interest and Alexander shows him- 
self a fine, sound drummer. 

The tunes are all good old good ones, 
the best being the joyous “Harvest 
Moon”’—a tune that has in the past been 
well done by, by various upstanding 
jaz7men. S.T. 

Charlie Ventura (saxes); Dave McKenna (p); 
Billy Bean (g); Mousey Alexander (d); Richard 
Davis (bs). 


THE VERNON JAZZ BAND 
MEET THE VERNON BOYS: 
Have | Told You Lately That | Love You; Glory 
Land; Ole Miss; Everything Wrong—Ain’t Noth- 
ing Right; Black Mountain Blues; It’s A Long 
Way To Tipperary (18 min.)—There’s Yes, Yes 
In Your Eyes; Young Woman’s Blues; Ma Says 
Pa Says; Over The Waves; Take Me For A Buggy 
Ride; Keep The Home Fires Burning (184 min.) 
(Top Rank 35/032. I2inLP. 35s.) 


This band from Glasgow play in a so- 
called “purist” style that reminds one 
vaguely of the Ken Colyer band. As a 
recording debut, I suppose it is not a bad 
effort, but I hardly think the boys were 
quite ready for a twelve-inch LP. Some 
of the music is very rough, and if the 
front line soloists are not too bad, the 
general effect is quite ruined by the 
awful clanking, out-of-tune banjo. 

Trumpeter, Jeffrey plays well on “Ole 
Miss”, which is a well balanced and 
enjoyable track; piano and trornbone 
sound at their best on the pleasant 
“Black Mountain”; and the group reach 
a peak with “Keep The Home Fires 
Burning”, which gets going quite nicely. 

Lynn Trent’s vocals are well in keep- 
ing with the flavour of the set as a whole. 
She sings in tune and doesn’t try too 
terribly hard to copy Bessie Smith. 


Al Jeffrey (tpt); Mark Bradley (tbn); Sandy 
Simpson (clit); Ernie Hood (p); Tony Lang (bjo); 
Alistair Vann (bs); Hamish Henry (d); Lynn 
Trent (vcl). May, 1959. 


DINAH WASHINGTON 
QUEEN DINAH: 
What A Diff’rence A Day Made; Come On Home 
—Somewhere Along The Line; Honky Tonky 
(Mercury ZEP 10039. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


Dinah Washington can, when she 
chooses, be a fairly competent blues 
singer. On this occasion she doesn’t 
choose, and instead gives us two maudlin 
tunes from the grubbier pages of the 
Tin Pan Alley Book of Cliché¢s, a shallow 
and unexciting rock number, and 9 
slightly bluesy original, “Come On 
Home”. This last is the best track, des- 
pite a bellyaching string section and a 
pansyish triplet background. There’s 
some mildly interesting piano on 
“Honky” and Eddie Chamblee makes a 
brief but swinging appearance. 

Not one for the jazz enthusiast. 
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GEORGE WILLIAMS 


SWING CLASSICS IN HI FI: 
(a) Marie; (c) Flying Home; (c) Boogicrocka- 
woogie; (a) Back Bay Shuffle; (a) Breakin’ In A 
Pair Of Shoes; (b) Empty Jug (20 min. )—(c) 
Drum Boogie; (b) One For My Baby; (c) 
Pompton Turnpike; (a) The Breeze And 1; (b) 
Take The A Train; (b) Endville Chorus (18 min.) 


(London SAH T 6052. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


George Williams is an arranger who 
has been working for top-class big bands 
for the past thirty years. He did scores 
for the late Jimmie Lunceford, Hamp- 
ton’s first big band, the Glenn Miller 
orchestra, for Harry James, Gene Krupa, 
Benny Goodman and many others. Here 
he casts some well known swing classics 
into new moulds, using the Henderson- 
Goodman system as his main ingredient. 
By using bass trombones and tuba to 
obtain what he calls “good bottom 
sound”, he gives these new scores an un- 
usual, deep sound, but the rhythm stays 
light and crisp despite the depth. There 
is plenty of good solo work, but they all 
differ entirely from the original solos, 
so there is little call on nostalgia. Much 
of the solo work is extraordinary good, 
and the whole band does at times achieve 
a Basie timbre that they can well be 
proud of. 

Of particular interest is “Breakin’ In”, 
with good solo from Joe Newman; 
“Drum Boogie” for Gene Quill and 
“Breeze And I” with more trumpet from 
Newman, partnered here by Art Farmer. 

The sleeve note by Bill Johnson is in- 
formative, and the stereo sound out- 
standing. 

(a) Are Farmer, Ernie Royal, Joe Newman, 
Markie Markowitz (tpts); Tommy Mitchell, Jim 
Dahl, Bob Asher, Wayne Andre (tbns); Sol 
Schlinger, Alvin Cohn, Frank Socolow, Gene 
Quill, Morty Lewis (saxes); Freddy Greene (g); 
Moe Wechsler, Chet Amsterdam (ps); Charlie 
Persip (d); Clyde Lombardi (bs); Jay McAllister 


tu). 

(b) Frank Rehak, Jimmy Cleveland, Rodney 
Levitt replace Dahl, Asher, Andre. Gene Allen, 
Zoot Sims replace Schlinger and Cohn. Jerry 
Citon replaces Wechsler. Harvey Phillips replaces 
McAllister. Amsterdam joins sax-section. 

(c) Same as (b) except Nick Travis, Barry 
Galbraith (tpts) added, Farmer out, Asher re- 
turns in place of Levitt; Amsterdam, Quill, Lewis, 
Sims, Socolow, Schlinger (saxes), Hank Jones 
(p): George Duvivier (bs); Don Lamond (d). 


DEMPSEY WRIGHT 


THE WRIGHT APPROACH: 
9.20 Special (5 min.) —Taps Miller (5 min.) 
(HMV 7EG 8508. EP. 10s. 7id.) 


Here are two bright, swinging per- 
formances, the first recorded under his 
own name by 30-years-old guitarist 
Dempsey Wright. 

He plays with technical aplomb and a 
fine sense of melodic invention in a style 
similar to Barney Kessell’s. But the 
highspots of the record for me are the 
solos by Victor Feldman—vibes on 
“9.20 Special”, piano on “Taps Miller”. 
He seems to improve with every record 
he makes. 

The numbers—both from the old Basie 
book—are deftly arranged by Bill Hol- 
man and the rhythm section lays down a 
solid beat. Only Kamuca’s playing is 
undistinguished -B. 

Dempsey Wright (g); Victor Feldman (p/ 
vib); Richie Kamuca (ten); Ben Tucker (bs); 
Stan Levey (d). August, 1958. 
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NEW YORK SCENE 
(Continued from page °) 


bone, last with Illinois Jaquet; Mitchell 
Wood, trombone. Duke isn’t worried, 
and the new developments should be in- 
teresting. The returnees from the New- 
port Tour are currently deployed as 
follows: Dizzy & Co. at the Metropole; 
Buck Clayton back at Condon’s with a 
warm welcome: Gene Ramey with Harry 
Edison, at Birdland and Chicago’s Blue 
Note; Buddy Tate back at the helm at 
the Celebrity Club, having kept his band 
intact; Herbie Lovelle with Sam Taylor; 
Dickie Wells with Rex Stewart at Basin 
Street; the others freelancing. 

Scoville Brown, clarinet and alto, is at 
the Columbia Tavern, with Slick Jones 
(remember?), drums, and Jim Allen, 
piano; weekends . . . Henry Goodwin. 
trumpet and Buster Bailey with Tyree 
Glenn at the Roundtable where Tommy 
Flannagan is on piano, Tommy Potter 
on bass and the great Jo Jones presides 
at the drums . . . Buster rejoined Red 
Allen at the Metropole upon Red’s 
return, ditto Higgy, Sam Price and 
Speedy Jones . . . trombonist Jimmy 
Buxton, who retired from music eight 
years ago, made a comeback when sub- 
bing at the Metropole for Hal Singer 
(who was upstairs with Rudy Ruther- 
ford, clarinet. Jimmy Greene, piano and 
Danny Farrar, drums) . . . Eddie Locke, 
recently married, on the road with Roy 
Eldridge quartet . . . Ray Bryant’s new 
trio opened at the Village Vanguard 
opposite Anita O’Day; Tom Bryant. bass, 
Walter Boldem. drums. Ray is in for 
an extended engagement . . . Herman 
Autrey replaced ailing Shad Collins in 
Bayside with Freddie Washington . . . 
Snub Mosely trio Mondays in Queens 
. . . Chubby Jackson, who also reads the 
comics for children on TV, at Basin 
Street with Harry Shephard, vibes, Sam 
Most, flute and Mickey Sheen, drums. 


Mickey also played the Central Plaza, 
and with Tony Parenti, Mondays in New 
Jersey, along with Johnny Letman. Dick 
Wellstood and trombonist Harry deVito 
... Nat Pierce’s fine big band did a week 
at Birdland, featuring Paul Quinichette 
and Big Miller . . . Lockjaw Davis and 
Shirley Scott back at Count Basies’.. . 
Bert Keyes Duo at Colonial Inn in 
Brooklyn . . . Benny Goodman packed 
them in at Basin Street for two weeks, 
looked and played better than in years. 
Lineup: Jack Sheldon, trumpet; Bill 
Harris, trombone, in good shape; Flip 
Phillips, the spark-plug of the group: 
Red Norvo, who sounded wonderful if 
more xylophonic than ever; Jerry 
Dodgion. alto and flute; Gene diNovi. 
piano; Red Wyble, guitar; Red Wooten, 
bass and John Markham, drums. All the 
kiddies are from the coast and plaved 
the old BG standbys with more zest than 
veterans are wont to. Group functioned 
as Quartet, sextet and big band. 
RECENT RECORDINGS: Ed Allen, 
Cecil Scott. Don Frye, Leonard Gaskin 
and Floyd Casey (washboard) for a 
recreation of the Clarence Williams 
sounds under the good auspices of Chris 
Barber (who plaved only one concert in 
New York, at Basin Street and again 
proved far superior to U.S. bands of this 
orientation) .. . Three by Stanley Dance: 
Harold Baker. with Vic Dickenson. 


‘Jimmy Forrest’s tenor, Jimmy Green, 


piano, Francesco Skeete, bass and Oliver 
Jackson. drums: Emmett Berrv. with 
Dickie Wells. Paul Gonsalves. Skip Hall 
(piano), Milt Hinton and Panama 
Frances and—a 15-piece band, directed 
by Andv Gibson and including Emmett, 
Timmy Nottingham, Willie Cook. Dickie, 
Vic. Eli Robinson, Paul Gonsalves, 
Prince Robinson, Jimmy Jones. Kenny 
Burrell. Milt Hinton and Jimmie Craw- 
ford. Details on all of these will 
follow. ... 
Happy New Year to all. 


File your Jazz Journals in an 


EASIBINDER 


Here is the ideal method with which to 
preserve your monthly copies of JAZZ 
JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 
received, giving full protection and obvi- 
ating loss or damage. 

This self-binder opens flat at any page 
and is strongly made from stiff board 
covered in leather cloth, 


The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, 
volume number and year, gold blocked 
on spine at 13/6 post free 


Order now and avoid disappointment. 


JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 1957, 1958, complete-bound, hard board 
covers. gilt lettering on face and spine, 35/- each, post free. 
Complete Index 1958 including all record reviews included 


free with all bound copies. 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié) 
1/6 per copy. Sample back issue 6d., post 3d. 


“CODA”, THE CANADIAN JAZZ MAGAZINE. 
Articles. Record Reviews. Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov and Dec. 
issues now available from: Jazz Journal. 27 Willow Vale, 


London, W.12. 


JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)—25/- per year 2/- Trial Copy. 


JAZZ JOURNAL. Certain back issues 1955/6/7 available 
at bargain prices. 6 for 6/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 3/6 (post 9d.) 


Price 1s. 6d., post free. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. 


Bold type 6d. per word. 


MODERN, MAINSTREAM, swing LP’s and EP’s for sale. 


Albans, Herts. 


News. 
records. 


Send S.A.E. for lists-—Gray, 138 Harpenden Road, St. 


TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 
Recorders 
impresarios. 18C0ft. new, plastic extended play tape from 


hired. Compositions submitted to 


37/6. 1200ft. standard 25/-. SOUND NEWS, 10 Clifford 


Street, London. W.1. 


FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal 
Write for details 
DENTON. MANCHESTER. 


Friendships. Marriage. 
and photos to:—EDNA HANSON. 


MUSIC OF THOMAS “FATS” WALLER. Post free 2/9. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. Earl Hines, Josh White (on art paper), 
10d. each, 2d. postage. Ma Rainey (4 colours on art paper), 
1/- each, 2d. postage. 


SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Mamie’s Blues. The Miserere. Sweet 
Substitute. Why? We Are Elks. If You Knew. My Home 
Is In A Southern Town. 3s. 3d. per copy, post free. 


THE SECOND LINE: Ill. Mag. of New Orleans Jazz Club 
Jan./Feb., Mar./Apl., May/June, July/Aug., Sept./Oct., 1959. 
Price 2s. 3d. a copy post free. 


AFTER HOURS POETRY by Jake Trussell—the best jazz 
poetry yet. Price 7s. 6d. post free. 
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SOCIAL INTRODUCTIONS confidentially arranged, every- 
where. Friendship/marriage. Brochure free. Friendly 
Folk Association, Torquay. Established 1943. 

ANY AMERICAN LP supplied direct. Write: Turley, 13 
East 9th Street. New York 3. N.Y., U.S.A. Send 2s. 6d. 
Postal Order if you would like copy of latest catalogue. 
Still few copies Bird LP left—see October advertisement 
this column. 

JAZZ JOURNALS—some 1952, complete 1953 to ‘57 and ’59, 
all but one 1958; unbound. Any offers for the lot?— 
D. Green, 11 Kellerton Road, Lewisham, S.E.13. 


JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE 
27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 
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The Swing Shop Page 


NEW YEAR CLEARANCE SALE OF OVERSEAS ISSUES AT CHRISTMAS 
AFTERMATH PRICES ! 


. THE EXCITING MR. BELLSON—Skin Deep/Loris/Caxton Hall Swing/For Europeans Only /Phalanges 27/6 
MODERN MOODS (Eddie Bert, Hank Jones, Oscar Pettiford, etc) Walk With Me/Cardboard Coffee /Nosmo King / 
Moon and Sand/Jerome’s Blues/ All My Life/etc 25/- 
. ARNE DOMNERUS & HIS ORCH.—Party For Pres/On the Alamo/Darn That Dream/ You Can Count On Me/ 
School Days/Out of Nowhere/That Old Black Magic/etc 25/- 
SONGS BY BILLY ECKSTINE—Someone To Watch Over Me/Nobody Knows de Trouble I've Seen/My Old 
Flame/Over the Rainbow/You Go To My Head/ Temptation/Fools Rush In/etc 557. 
GONE WITH GARNER —Frantenality /Under My Skin/High Octane/Don’t Blame Me/Full Moon/etc 29/6 
STAN GETZ (Jimmy Raney, H. Silver, etc)—Yvette/Wild Wood/Rubberneck /Penny/Split Kick /etc 27/6 
HERB GELLER PLAYS—Sleigh Ride/Silver Rain/ Alone Together /Kahagon/Happy Go Lucky/etc 25/- 
EARL HINES & HIS NEW SOUNDS—Hollywood Hop/If I Had You/Crazy Rhythm/Humoresque /etc Stk 
JAZZ AT THE PHIL. Vol 14 (Clayton, W. Smith, Bird, Pres, Hawk, Rich, etc)—I Got Rhythm/I Surrender, Dear 
25/- 
TEDDI KING (fine vocal record)—’Round Midnight /Little Girl Blue/What’s New/etc, etc 25/- 
OSCAR PETERSON COLLATES—Tenderly /Debut/Lover/Robbins Nest/Get Happy/Little White Lies /etc 27/6 
HARRY BLONS’ DIX. BAND—Dallas BI./Clt. Marm./ Closer Walk /Panama/ete (super hi-fi!) 35/- 
HARRY BLONS’ ENSEMBLE—Tea For Two/Apl. in Paris/Autumn Leaves/Blues/Sw. G. Brown/etc 35/- 
THE HOT ROD SIX + 2~—Sixteen jazz classics played in the Cy Laurie manner. 25/- 
JAZZ GREATS (misc. groups incl. DeParis Bros., Willie the Lion, Bechet, Tatum, Joe Thomas etc)—Can’t Help 
Lovin’ That Man/Please Don’t Talk About Me/Jeepers Creepers/China Boy/etc 32/6 
BRIGHT & BOUNCY HI-FI DANCE MUSIC (Jerry Jerome Group)—Twelve evergreens played in fine danceable 
fashion. Just right for that party! 95 /- 
MEMORIES OF HAL KEMP.—Twelve re-creations by Henry Jerome’s Orch. Nostalgic! 9 WE 
DOORWAY TO DIXIE (Miff Mole, Cy Touff, and their groups, incl. Don Ewell, Darnell Howard, Booker T. Washing- 
ton, etc)—High Society/Runnin’ Wild/Light As a Feather /Basin St./etc 27/6 
PHIL NAPOLEON’S EMPERORS (McGarity, Signorelli, Joe Dixon, etc)—-12 Jazz Standards. 29/6 
. TURK MURPHY’S BAND (with Wally Rose)—playing 16 Jelly Roll Morton favourites. 5/5 
. NEW ORLEANS CLASSICS by BUNK JOHNSON & GEORGE LEWIS—Thriller Rag/Shine/Sobbin’ Blues/Martha 
/Jerusalem BI./Ole Miss/Bugle Boy March/2.19 Blues/ Willie the Weeper/5 others. 35/- 
RIVERSIDE DIXIELAND SAMPLER—Mise. items by Bechet, Joe Sullivan, G. Lewis. Parenti, Wild Bill, Ralph 
Sutton, Lu Watters, and others. 12 titles. 30/- 


(NOTE: Nos. | to 11 are 10” LP’s and Nos. 12 to 22 are 12”) Post Free Inland. 


BOOKS !—Four specials! 
JUST JAZZ No. 3.—Nearly 350 pages, plus 16 full page photographs. Includes 235 pp. of discographical matter! 


Fabulous value! 3/6 (+ 6d. postage). 


MR. JELLY ROLL (Alan Lomax)—The wonderful and authentic account of the life of Jelly Roll Morton. 270 pp., 


illustrated. With 16 pp. supplement of Morton’s Music. 3/6 (+ 6d. postage) 


| PLAY AS I PLEASE (Humphrey Lyttelton). Now printed as a cheap edition. Of absorbing interest to all Lyttelton 


and a special importation (exclusive to us): — 
THE BABY DODDS STORY as told to Larry Gara. Fully illustrated. Hard bound. 18/6 p.f. 


fans. 2/6 (+ 6d. postage). 


A Happy New Year from 


DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 
J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


P.S.—Watch this page for a most interesting announcement next month! 
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THE GREATEST 


CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 


\ 


JAZZ 


NEW !2in. LONG PLAYING MONOPHONIC RELEASES 


CONTEMPORARY 


LAC 12200 


ANDRE PREVIN PLAYS VERNON DUKE 
(Piano Solos) 

Cabin in the Sky; Autumn in New Yerk; The 
love | long for; Ages ago; Taking a chance on 
love. 

What is there to say?; | can’t get started; | like 
the likes of you; Round about; April in Paris. 


LAC 12213 


SONNY ROLLINS AND THE CON- 
TEMPORARY LEADERS 


i've told ev'ry little star; Rock-a-bye your baby; 
How high the moon; You. 

I've found a new baby; Alone together; In the 
chapel in the moonlight; The song is you. 


LAC 12214 

BARNEY KESSEL PLAYS ‘CARMEN’ 
Swingin’ the Toreador; A pad on the edge of 
town; If you dig me; Free as a bird. 

Viva el Toro!; Flowersville; Carmen's cool; Like, 
there’s no place like ...; The Gypsy’s hip. 


VOGUE 


LAE 12110 


JAZZ AT THE COLLEGE OF THE 
PACIFIC—+THE DAVE BRUBECK 
QUARTET 

All the things you are; Laura, Lullaby in rhythm; 
I'll never smile again; | remember you; For all 
we know. 


LAE 12194 


THE GREATEST LESTER YOUNG 
Sunday; Jumping with Symphony Sid; No eyes 
blues; Sax-o-be-bop; On the sunny side of the 
street; Jumpin’ at the Woodside; One o'clock 
jump. 

Jumpin’ at Mesner’s; These foolish things; It's 
only a paper moon; Lover come back to me; 
S.M. blues; Just cooling; Easy does it. 


LAE 12215 


HOLIDAY IN BRAZIL 

BUD SHANK: arrangements by 
LAURINDO ALMEIDA 
Simpatica; Rio rhapsody; 
blues; Charo in “‘A’’. 
Mood Antigua; The colour of her hair; Lonely; 
1 didn’t know what time it was; Carioca hills. 


Nocturno; Little girl 


| 


| 
| 


VOGUE 


LAE 12218 
INGIN’ THE BLUES = 
MY WITHERSPOON 3 
‘K. Blues; When I’ve been drinking; “When the | 


lights go out; All.that’s good; Spoons blues; It 
ain’t what you’re thinkin’. 

Ain’t nobody’s business; Wee baby blues; Times 
have changed; Sweet’s blues; There’s good rockin’ 
tonight. 


TEMPO 


TAP 25 
“BLUE BOGEY” 
WILTON “BOGEY” GAYNAIR 


Wilton’s mood; Deborah; Joy springs; Rhythm; 
Blues for Tony; The way you look tonight. , 


TAP 26 

“THE LAST WORD” 
THE JAZZ COURIERS 7 
If this isn’t love; Easy to love; Whisper not: | 
Autumn leaves; Too close for comfort; Yester- § 
days; Love walked in. 


THREE GREAT ALBUMS BY THE GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET 


LAE 12080 


GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET 

Bob Brookmeyer - Gerry Mulligan - Bill 
Crow - Dave Bailey 

Bweebida bobida; Birth of the blues; Baubles, 
bangles and beads; Rustic hop; Open country; 
Storyville story; That old feeling; Bike up the 
Strand. 


LAE 12181 


LEE KONITZ plays with the 
GERRY MULLIGAN quartet 


LEE KONITZ PLAYS WITH THE 
GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET 

Lee Konitz-Gerry Mulligan-Chet Baker- 
Larry Bunker - Carson Smith or Joe 
Mondragon* 

| can’t believe that you’re in love with me*; 
Broadway; Almost like being in love; Sextet; 
Lady be good*; Too marvellous for words; Lover 
man; I'll remember April; These foolish things; 
All the things you are. 


LAE 12185 


THE GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET 
REUNION WITH CHET BAKER 

Gerry Mulligan - Chet Baker - Henry 
Grimes - Dave Bailey 

Reunion; When your lover has gone; Stardust; 
My heart belongs to daddy; Jersey bounce; 
Surrey with the fringe on top; Travellin’ fight; 
Ornithology. 


FOR FULL DETAILS OF THE ABOVE RECORDS AND OTHER NEW RELEASES ON LP, EP & SINGLES SEE THE 


CURRENT ISSUE OF RECORD PRESS. AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DEALER NOW. 


PRICE 1d. MONTHLY 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD., 113 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 


Tel: KNI 4256-7-8 


Printed by H. C. Dunckley (Wrotham) Ltd.. Borough Green, Kent. 
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